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What the Machine Has Done to Us 
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HIS is the introductory article of a series by Walter S. Giele on the “trend 
of mechanization” in our manufacturing industries. 


Dealing exclusively with demonstrable facts, the author presents the most com- 
prehensive picture yet published of the actual long-term interrelations of employ- 
ment, wages, productivity and mechanization. 


Mr. Giele’s data are derived from unquestionable sources. His methods have 
been examined and approved by leading economists and statisticians. He has 
carefully and purposely avoided the danger of jumping at conclusions or setting 
up theories based upon partial evidence. 


As a groundwork for the diagnosis and correction of the faults in our present 
production system, Mr. Giele’s series will, we believe, represent a distinct contri- 
bution to the cause of sound thinking, especially so, since through the consideration 
of a complete series of facts, it effectively controverts the sketchy assumptions of 
Technocracy and other visionary cults. 


HIS study was begun about a 
year ago in an effort to learn 
whether such data in connection 
with this subject as might be avail- 
able and fairly considered reliable 
would show underlying trends and, if 
so, whether such trends could reason- 
ably be related to each other and to 
current events. 


At that time and, in large measure, 
up to the present a great deal of the 
discussion of the current depression 
seemed to be centered around a theory 
that this depression is no ordinary 
manifestation of the phenomenon of 
the business cycle, but that it is a 
wholly new situation resulting from 
conditions unprecedented in human 
experience and that it definitely marks 
the end of an era. 

The particular phase of the situa- 
tion that has, perhaps, been most dis- 
cussed has been the mechanization of 
manufacturing industry. Most of this 
discussion of mechanization in man- 
ufacturing industry either starts with 
or arrives at the conclusion that 
machines have displaced men with 
two-fold effect; first, vastly increased 
productive capacity resulting in over- 
production and second, vastly de- 
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creased buying capacity resulting in 
under-consumption, the two, of course, 
interacting, each to aggravate the 
other. 

Vastly decreased buying capacity 
has, in general, been held to have re- 
sulted from a decreasing share of the 
proceeds of production distributed as 
wages. Thus the wage earner has 
been held to have been thrown out of 
employment by decreasing con- 
sumption, ending his own ability to 
buy and leading in turn to a progres- 
sive and cumulative effect as more and 
more wage earners find themselves 
with less and less buying power so that 
more and more other wage earners are 
disemployed by the consequent reduc- 
tion in consumption. 

A preliminary survey of the situa- 
tion suggested a number of angles of 
approach. 

First, basic trends might have been 
obscured by surface manifestations 
and old phenomena in a new environ- 
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ment might assume new aspects, with- 
out fundamental change. 


Second, the time element may have 
been a major or an incidental factor. 
Sequences of events and combinations 
of causes may have conditioned each 
other by reason of their relative 
timing. Secular trends and cyclical 
variations, each separately well estab- 
lished, may have been imposed, one on 
the other, in an unusual if not wholly 
new combination. Present events may 
not be the results of present causes 
but the results of the accumulated ag- 
gregate of many causes, some of which 
might reach back for a considerable 
distance in time. 

Third, manufacturing industry is 
but part of our vast and complex 
economic structure and social life. 


Mechanization in manufacturing in- 
dustry is therefore but a part of the 
broad picture of mechanization in our 
lives. Employment in the manufac- 
turing industries is only a part of the 
broad picture of the population as a 
whole earning its living by engaging 
in some form of gainful occupation. 

The money wage and the real wage 
which affects living conditions and 
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social status are only a part of the 
perspective of the economic and social 
structure. 


The Material 


Material available for the study of 
the problem is to be found in the care- 
fully prepared data of the Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce, and of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor, as welk as many 
private sources, business annals, news- 
papers, magazines, and so forth. 


Very complete data covering sub- 
stantially the entire modern industria] 
history of this country are available 
from these sources on: 


Total population, 
growth 

Distribution of population by age 
groups showing employability—and de- 
pendency. 


showing rate of 


Distribution of population by marital 
condition, showing employability and oc- 
cupation of women not listed as gainful. 

Distribution of population by environ- 


ment, showing availability for agricul- 
tural or non-agricultural occupation. 

Distribution of population by occupa 
tional groups, showing shifts in character 
of occupation 

Wage earners employed in manufactur- 
ing industry 

Wages paid to wage earners in manu 
facturing industry. 

Primary horsepower capacity installed 
in manufacturing industry. 

Value of industrial production. 


Value added by manufactur: 

Index of commodity prices at wholesale 

Index of the cost of living. 

Annals indicating historical backgrounds 
of events as they occurred. 


Method of Approach 


The method of approach is by com- 
parison of rates of change on a ratio 
basis largely by means of charts. 

Any change is significant only with 
relation to the base from which it 
starts and in relation to other changes 
which it may effect or by which it may 
be affected. 

In a dynamic aggregate of which 
the only constant is the constant 
condition of flux in all of its com- 
ponents, both with respect to each 
other and for each with respect to its 
own prior conditions, relative changes 
are significant in terms of the rate at 
which they occur. 

Changes in dissimilar quantities, 
as in numbers of men and numbers of 
dollars, are comparable only in terms 
of their relative rates. 

Relative rates can be compared only 
by isolating the elements, studying 
their separate rates of change and 
then relating those which have a 
bearing on each other. 


Having thus developed the relative 
rates of change, the net results may 
be appraised in the light of estab- 
lished fact. 


Outline of Steps in Analysis 


It is proposed, after having set forth 
the general method of analysis, to 
outline the steps in sufficient detail 
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to enable the reader to check the com- 
putations or to extend them as addi- 


tional and later data become avail- 
able. 


The general method of analysis used 
will be that of visualizing the magni- 
tudes of the quantities involved and 
their relative changes and rates of 
change by means of graphic repre- 
sentation on charts. 


The logarithmic vertical scale is 
used in plotting the magnitudes with 
the arithmetic horizontal scale for 
plotting the time intervals, a form 
commonly known as the ratio chart. 

Thus the progressive changes in the 
magnitudes of any single _ series 
plotted can be visualized in terms of 
relative or ratio increase or decrease 
with respect to time, and the slopes 
of the lines serve to visualize the rates 
of change. 


If the line is straight, then the rate 
of change is in simple geometric pro- 
gression, i.e. increasing or decreasing 
by a uniform percentage or ratio with 
respect to time. If the line is ascend- 
ing and concave upward, then the 
magnitudes represented are increasing 
at an accelerated rate and each incre- 
ment of magnitude for an equal time 
interval is not only greater than the 
preceding increment but represents a 
larger percentage increase. That is, 
the rate of change is faster and ever 
faster. This is a relation that must be 
carried in the background of the men- 
tal image when visualizing the rates of 
change in quantities of such widely 
dissimilar magnitudes as are involved 
in this analysis, as, for instance, in 
picturing population growth over a 
period of 80 years. 


If the line is ascending and convex 
upward, then the magnitudes repre- 
sented are increasing at a retarded 
rate. This is the characteristic of the 
time series which are subject to the 
law of diminishing return. The curve 
becomes more and more nearly hori- 
zontal and is said to “flatten out”. 


If the line is descending and con- 
cave upward, the magnitudes repre- 
sented are decreasing at a retarded 
rate, that is, more slowly with each 
time interval. 


If the line is descending and convex 
upward the magnitudes represented 
are decreasing at an accelerated rate 
and the movement may, in colloquial 
language, be pictured as accumulating 
momentum, that is, the opposite of di- 
minishing return. 


If, then, two or more series are 
plotted on the same chart, it is very 
easy to visualize their relative rates 
of change, with respect to time and 
with respect to each other in their 
true significance even though the 
series represent quite dissimilar 
things as, for instance, persons and 
dollars. 


As the logarithmic vertical scale im- 
plies, vertical distances on the chart 
are proportional to the logarithms of 
the magnitudes they represent, just as 
on a slide rule the graduations are 






proportional to the logarithms of the 
numbers marked on the scale. 


When, therefore, two series are 
plotted on the same chart, the vertical] 
distance between points on any time 
ordinate represents the difference be- 
tween the logarithms of the quanti- 
ties represented, or the quotient re- 
sulting from the division of one by the 
other; that is, the ratio of one to the 
other. 


Such divisions are accomplished 
mechanically by stepping off the dis- 
tance with dividers in a _ process 
analogous to the setting of a slide rule, 
The ratio may be reversed; that is, ex- 
pressed in terms of reciprocals as the 
distances are stepped off upward or 
downward, and multiplications may be 
accomplished by addition instead of 
by subtraction of distances. 


Rates of change in geometrical pro- 
gression are indicated graphically on 
the ratio chart, the ratio which each 
term bears to the next following in 
the progression being represented by 
the angle between the “curve” or the 
trend line and the “X” axis. 


Thus, on the chart, we may select 
any two points “A” and “B”. The 
tangent of the angle at “A” is — 
when “a” represents the _ vertical 
height of “B” above “A” and “b” rep- 
resents the corresponding horizontal 
distance on the “X” or time axis. 

Since the vertical distances are on 
a logarithmic scale “a” becomes log 
“B” minus log “A” and the tangent is 


log B—log A b/ B 


. J > 
> or V = 


which is the formula for finding the 
constant ratio between the terms of a 
geometrical progression when any two 
terms and the number of terms be- 
tween them is known. 


therefore 


Elements and Relations Compared 


To establish an historical back- 
ground against which this whole pic- 
ture may be projected, an historical 
chart has been prepared with the 
events recorded so arranged that they 
will correspond in spacing with the 
time scale of the other charts, which 
will follow in the succeeding articles. 
In this way the historical chart may be 
set opposite any of the other charts 
and the varying changes in magnitude 
and rates may be related to the events 
with which they were coincident. It is 
to be kept in mind, however, that coin- 
cidence does not of necessity imply 4 
causal relation. 

The component parts of the picture 
will be separately shown and related 
on the charts in the _ following 
manner: 


1. Employment and Wages 


This will show, first, the broad view 
of the entire population and _ its 
growth, then subdividing the popula- 
tion as a whole into its groups as they 
relate to employment and employ- 
ability with respect to age, marital 
condition, environment, and occupa- 
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ALTER S. GIELE knows 

the machine and its works 
from first hand experience, as 
well as from observation and 
study. He has served apprentice- 
ship as pattern-maker, molder 
and machinist, and is a graduate 
of Allegheny College in Arts and 
Science, and of Cornell Univer- 
sity in Mechanical Engineering. 
While at the latter university, he 
was editor of the Sibley Journal 
of Engineering and was elected 
to the honorary society of Sigma 
Xi. 

His practical experience in the 
management of mechanized in- 
dustry has been noteworthy. He 
has been works manager and de- 
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tion, The number of wage earners em- 
ployed in manufacturing industry is 
then isolated from the total employ- 
ment of all those engaged in gainful 
occupations, and on the same chart on 
which is shown the total number of 
wage earners employed in manufac- 
turing industry is the total amount 
of dollar wages paid to these wage 
earners, so that it is thus possible to 
compare the rates of change in the 
numbers of wage earners so employed 
to the total wages paid to these same 
wage earners, and to derive the aver- 
age annual earnings per wage earner, 
and in turn to readily compare the 
variations in the rates of change in 
such average annual earnings with 
the rates of change of numbers of 
wage earners and dollars paid. 


2. The Price Level and the Cost 
of Living 


This will show, first, the variations 
in the index of wholesale commodity 
prices over the long period of years 
covered, together with the rates of 
change, that is to say, the rapidity 
with which prices have risen or fallen 
during this period, thus making pos- 
sible a comparison in terms of the 
changing purchasing power of the dol- 
lar unit. Second, the cost of living 
is shown in relation to the annual 
dollar wage per wage earner, thus 
making possible a comparison between 
the money actually received by the 
wage earner and the relative quantity 
of commodities he has from time to 
time been able to buy with that wage; 
that is to say, his real wage in terms 
of his living. 

Certain supplemental charts will be 
shown in connection with these charts, 
depicting on a larger scale relations 
between cost of living (involving re- 
tail prices of goods and services) and 
wholesale commodity prices. These 








supplementary charts show the rela- 
tive response in point of magnitude 
of the retail and wholesale prices in- 
volved and indicate the measure to 
which the index of wholesale prices 
may be applied where cost of living 
data are not available on a comparable 
basis. 


3. Mechanization and Investment 


Charts are shown depicting the 
horsepower capacity of prime movers 
installed in manufacturing industry 
at the various census periods, com- 
pared with the number of wage earn- 
ers employed in utilizing this horse- 
power capacity, which makes possible 
not only a comparison of the rates of 
growth of these factors, but also 
makes possible the derivation of a 
curve depicting the average horse- 
power capacity per wage earner, and 
its relative rate of growth. A chart 
is also prepared showing the other 
side of the same picture; that is to 
say, the total primary horsepower 
capacity installed in manufacturing 
industry compared with the index of 
the physical volume of production as 
distinct from the pecuniary volume of 
production. The fluctuations in the 
price level are such that the pecuniary 
volume would in itself give no indica- 
tion of the relation between applica- 
tion of power to the processes of man- 
ufacturing industry and the physical 
volume produced. The comparison on 
this chart makes possible the deriva- 
tion of a curve representing the 
horsepower per unit of physical vol- 
ume, which is a measure not only of 
the mechanization of manufacturing 
industry, but also of that part of the 
investment in manufacturing industry 
actually applied to manufacturing. 

Supplementary charts will be shown 
representing estimates of money in- 
vestment in manufacturing industry. 
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Mfg. Co.; works manager and 
special engineer of the Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works; president 
and general manager, Lebanon 
Gear & Machine Works, and di- 
rector, Meadville Malleable Iron 
Co. Mr. Giele has been in con- 
sulting practice for some years 
and has officiated as receiver in 
reorganization or liquidation of 
a number of important manu- 
facturing properties. 

In addition to his preliminary 
academic and professional train- 
ing and his subsequent activities, 
Mr. Giele has studied corporate 
finance and business cycles at 
New York University and the 


University of Pennsylvania. 





These are supplementary charts by 
reason of the fact that it is very diffi- 
cult to allow for the changing volume 
of the dollar unit, and also exceed- 
ingly difficult, from the data avail- 
able, to separate that portion of the 
investment of any enterprise or 
groups of enterprises devoted spe- 
cifically to manufacturing as such 
from the portion of investment de- 
voted to other activities of the same 
enterprise, such as distribution. 


1. Physical Volume and Productivity 


Charts will be shown depicting the 
dollar volume of production in the 
manufacturing industries and also the 
dollar volume of value added by man- 
ufacture. The definition of the Bu- 
reau of the Census is that the value 
of the product is the aggregate of 
the amounts for which it is sold by 
the manufacturer while the value 
added by manufacture is the money 
for which the product is sold less the 
sum of the items of cost of materials, 
of fuel, and purchased electric energy. 


Comparison of these two curves on 
the same chart visualizes the relation 
between the total value of the product 
and the value added by processing in 
the manufacturing plants. 


In this connection also will be shown 
a chart on which is derived a measure 
of these volumes on a per wage earner 
basis by comparison with the curve 
of the number of wage earners em- 
ployed in the industry studied. 


Charts will also be shown exhibiting 
the value of the product and value 
added by manu‘acture in comparison 
with the wholesale price index, from 
which comparison is derived a curve 
which is a measure of physical vol- 
ume and which can be compared with 
the index numbers of physical volume 
derived in other ways, as a cross 
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check. These charts also make pos- 
sible a comparison of value of prod- 
uct and value added by manufacture 
on a dollar basis, and on physical vol- 
ume basis with total wages per wage 
earner, total horsepower, and total 
horsepower per wage earner. 


5. Hours of Labor and Hourly Rates 


A chart will be shown exhibiting 
the total wages paid to all wage earn- 
ers in manufacturing industry on an 
annual basis, and the index of average 
hourly wage rates makes possible the 
derivation of a curve showing an index 
of the total average hours annually 
worked by the wage earners in earn- 
ing these wages, establishing a trend 
which is an index of the average 
annual hours of labor worked by the 
wage earners in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

6. Finally, the component parts hav- 
ing been shown separately, a study 
will be presented of the inter-relations 
and the effects of the changes and 
rates of change of these component 
parts on each other, to be covered 
essentially by a comparison of: 


(1) Real wages with productivity 

(2) Mechanization (or investment) and 
productivity 

(3) Mechanization and employment 

(4) Wage earners’ share of the sales 


dollar 
(5) The wage earner’s producing power 


compared with his buying power, 
and 

(6) The effect of mechanization on 
working conditions, living condi 


tions, and hours of labor 


Historical Chart 


Referring to Chart 1, accompany- 
ing this introductory article, even a 
very casual reading of the events as 
they are recorded with the passage of 
the years and of the generations will 
at once impress the reader with the 
remarkable repetition in regulated 
cyclical order of almost the same se- 
quence of events, varying only in the 
setting of the times in which they oc- 
curred. In fact, if the dates and names 
were removed and the cards were 
shuffled, it would be extremely difficult 
to rearrange the events in their 
chronological order, so closely do they 
follow each other in typical character- 
istics. Thus we find in 1829, more than 
a hundred years ago, a rapidly grow- 
ing and widely extended country in 
which transportation was the great 
need most in the public mind. Accord- 
ingly we find in the canal building 
boom of that era an expansion of in- 
vestment in capital equipment such as 
has found expression in response to 
changing needs generation after gen- 
eration since that time. We find that 
the speculative excesses which came 
with that boom resulted in 1837 in a 
collapse during which every bank in 
the United States closed and six 
States repudiated their public debts, 
resulting in a depression which lasted 
five years. This depression, which in 
the environment of its day must 
surely have been comparable in its 
tragic effects with the severe depres- 
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sion through which we are now pass- 
ing, was, however, soon forgotten. By 
1857, only 20 years later, the canal 
had been succeeded by the railroad 
as a vehicle for the expansion of capi- 
tal investment and the excesses of 
the then very recent past resulted in 
another collapse. The country was 
swept by the first of its two great rail- 
road panics, in this case falling almost 
entirely on the rising manufacturing 
industries of the North and leaving 
the agricultural South practically 
untouched. The inequality of economic 
welfare served to intensify the grow- 
ing misunderstandings between two 
great sections of the country, sep- 
arated by diverse economic interests. 
This inequality of economic status 
probably overshadowed any differences 
over the questions of secession and 
of slavery and fanned the flames 
which were even then kindling the 
first sparks that were later to blaze 
out in the Civil War. 


Civil War Prostrates Industry 


In 1861, the conflagration swept the 
country—a struggle which was to last 
four bitter years. Little can we of 
this day, recalling the disruptions of 
an external war, picture the chaos of 
internal war. The South was deprived 
of the manufactured products of the 
North. The mills of New England 
were deprived of the cotton of the 
South. Every tie on which depended 
financial and commercial relations was 
torn asunder. Transportation was 
blockaded. Men on both sides left their 
businesses to join the combat. All 
peace-time activities gave way to the 
necessity for munitions of war. The 
end of the struggle found a nation 
prostrated though united. The South 
found itself not only impoverished by 
destruction of man power and of prop- 
erty but with its entire social and 
economic structure collapsed. 


Eighteen hundred and sixty-six was, 
nevertheless, marked by active busi- 
ness in the United States, with full 
employment of labor at increased 
wages. The recuperation from the 
war was rapid and the six years from 
1867 to 1873 constituted a period of 
expansion in industry and transporta- 
tion during which 30,000 miles of new 
railroads were built. This expansion 
in railroads alone doubled the entire 
mileage that had been in service in the 
country in 1860. 

While commodity prices were fall- 
ing from their war time peaks, wages 
rose and physical volume of produc- 
tion increased. The iron trade was 
unusually prosperous. Speculation 
was active and railroad stock prices 
were on a high level. Industry was 
not greatly affected by the financial 
panic of “Black Friday”, Sept. 24, 
1869. 


The Panic of 1873 


In 1873, the third week in Sep- 
tember brought a financial panic 
accompanied by an industrial crisis 
which “left the country’s financial and 






commercial structure almost 4 
ruin”.... “The most serious weak. 
ness was disclosed in connection with 
railroad building. ... Before the 
crisis construction had had to wait 
upon the slow sale of bonds or the 
venturesome advances of bankers, and 
after the crisis construction had to be 
discontinued altogether, leaving a 
large mileage connecting nothing in 
particular.” The crisis, which came as 
a surprise to the business community, 
was preceded “Ly the failures of the 
New York Warehouse & Security Co, 
and the banking house of Kenyon, Cox 
& Co. Other failures followed, among 
them that of the well-known house of 
Jay Cooke & Co. The prices of secur- 
ities fell violently, the New York 
Stock Exchange was closed for ten 
days, clearing house loan certificates 
were issued throughout the country, 
and the banks restricted or suspended 
currency payments. Real estate, 
wholesale prices, then retail prices and 
finally wages declined. 


The currency had been over-inflated, 
railroads were over-built, over-trading 
and extravagance were general on 
every hand. Cities and corporations 
had rising budgets and there were 
many scandals in the management 
and financing of railroads, banks and 
insurance companies. Thus the de- 
pression wore on with alternate hope 
and despair, apprehension and re- 
stored confidence. Finally, with a 
record volume of production in man- 
ufactures, minerals and crops and a 
good market abroad, the tide of the 
five-year depression was turned in 
1878. 


In 1879, specie payments were re- 
sumed, restoring confidence and accom- 
panied by a rapid rise in commodity 
prices (though, as will appear later, 
the underlying price trend was still 
downward). The United States was 
still predominantly agricu'tural and a 
huge grain crop with high prices had 
a: buoyant effect on the production of 
minerals and of manufactured goods 
as well. 


In 1882, storm clouds again began 
to gather and 1883 was marked by 
many failures, a depression in the 
iron trade and declining prices. For- 
eign confidence was shaken and by 
1884 there was a pronounced outward 
movement of gold, and foreign capital 
which had been invested in the en- 
thusiasm of the post-war reconstruc- 
tion period began to be withdrawn. 
A long series of important failures 
was followed by serious labor troubles. 


By 1887, the atmosphere had again 
cleared, railroads had been reor- 
ganized and railroad building resumed 
on a grand scale. The crop situation 
improved and prices were good. Tre- 
mendous construction programs were 
supported by an influx of British capi- 
tal and the circulation of national 
bank notes was contracted through 
government debt reduction. 


Currency difficulties, however, were 
working toward an acute situation of 
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Depression lasted five 


pn ti B. 2 public debts. 
1849 The California Gold Rush supplied cheaper money with which to discharge d 


18657 The canal building boom collapsed following the speculative excesses which nad begun in 15629. 


“silver saturation” by 1890, and the 
passage of the “free coinage” silver 
bill in 1891 disturbed sentiment here 
and abroad. A new outflow of gold 
and withdrawal of foreign capital fol- 
lowed. A high aggregate value of 
crops, combined with unfavorable crop 
conditions abroad, was a bright spot 
but deficits were accumulating in the 
Federal revenue and the “gold re- 
demption fund’ was being depleted. 
The Homestead strikes occurred in 
1892. The Reading Railroad bank- 
ruptey occurred in February, 1893. 
The outflow of gold early in the year 
led to the announcement by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that Treasury 
Notes would be redeemed as long as he 
had gold “lawfully available for the 
purpose.’ 

There followed a panic punctuated 
by a series of disastrous failures of 
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1859 
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1879 
1889 


products and turned the tide of the depression. 
drawal, deficits in federal revenue, depletion gold fund. 


Currency had been over-inflated, railroads over-built; over- 


were built. For comparison, total miles in operation, 1860, 80,000 and 1870, 52,000. 
egislation, 


Government debt reduction. Currency saturated with silver and difficulties becom 


trading and extravagance was general, cities and corporations had rising budgets, there were scandals in 
failures elsewhere created demand for American 


railroads, banking and insurance. Period of deflation and struggle to resume specie payments. 


the South untouched, thus helping to split the Country prior to the Civil War. 


wholesale prices, retail prices and wages. 
1886-1889 Tremendous railroad construction and influx of British capital. Contraction of Bank notes through 


1857 The first of the Country's two great railroad panics fell on the rising industries of the North but left 
1867-1875 Six years of expansion in industry and transportation during which 50,000 miles of new railroads 
1875 Introduced a panic beginning a long period of declining values. Securities fell first, then real estate, 


1882-1885 Heavy gold exports and foreign capital withdrawals. 


1879-1882 Specie payments were resumed. 


1861-1865 The Civil War. 


1890 Silver currency 


1878 Crop 
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banking and commercial houses. There 
were, in a single year, 156 railroad 
receiverships, including such impor- 
tant roads as the Lake Shore (now 
part of the New York Central Sys- 
tem), Erie, Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific and Atchison. 

In 1894, as had occurred in the 
1870’s, hope revived, railroad reor- 
ganization plans were announced and 
the Government’s financial position 
improved. The year was, however, 
marked by the gravest of labor diffi- 
culties, including the bitter Pullman 
strike and the widespread strike of 
the American Railway Union. Federal 
troops were sent into Illinois to con- 
trol the situation. Coxey’s army of 
unemployed marched on Washington. 

In 1895, the outflow of gold again 


increased and the Government re- 
serve was decreased. 
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A decade of bumper crops 
1925 Wage, price increases. 


1924 Coolidge elected. Heavy financing. High farm product prices stimulate industry. 


g and manufacturing 
y prices. Era of consolidations. 


1906 United States Steel Corporation resumes dividends. Railroad dividends are increased. 
and domestic bond issues. 


Relief Legislation. Large domestic stock issues. Stocks collapse. 


1950 Large domestic and foreign bond issues. German loan, Austrian loan. Security prices again collapse. 


production in mini 


Dissolution many corporations.1915 Federal Reserve Act. 


ish-American War. High 
geregate value of crops. 


prices. 1898 Sp 
1910-1912 Roosevelt splits Republicans. 


arm 


b 
Note-Adapted from chart of Statistical and Chronological Records, 1875-1950, prepared under direc- 


tion of Warren M. Persons, for Barron's, "The National Financial Weekly," and other sources. 


and of hig 
sued and foreign credits were extended. Armistice signed in November. 


1919 Victory loan, wage increases, and strikes. Largest crop value. 1920 Gold outflow, rail wages increased. 


tion. 1897 Rising 
1917 We declare war. British war loan. I and II Liberty Loans. Government grants coal and rail wage increases. 


1918 Third and Fourth Liberty Loans. War Finance Corporation, Treasury certificates of indebtedness were is- 
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1907 Tight money. Legislation against corporations and railways. No market for bonds. Banks fail. 

1914 War panic. Stock Exchange closed. Gold exports. 1915 War orders. 1916 Anglo-French loans. 

1921 Price declines, wage reduction. German mark collapses. 1922 Wage reductions. 

1925 $2 wheat. England returns to Gold Standard. Large security issues. 1927 Building active. Grain high. 


1908-1909 Acute panic passed. Rail baiting continues. Payne-Aldrich tariff enacted. 


1928 Hoover elected. Increased mail order and steel sales. Large foreig 


1929 Wage increases. 


This chronological chart of economic events is reproduced to the exact time scale which will 
-be used in the factual charts in Mr. Giele’s succeeding articles. It may, therefore, be super- 
imposed upon them as an aid to the interpretation of cause and effect. 


In 1896, there was renewed liqui- 
dation of foreign holdings and a 
further violent outpouring of gold. 
The Baltimore & Ohio and other im- 
portant companies went into receiver- 
ship and business sentiment was gen- 
erally unsettled by Bryan’s free silver 
campaign, McKinley’s election in No- 
vember brought improved feeling and 
business began to pick up. The long 
commodity price decline which had 
begun in 1866 ended in 1896, and 1897 
saw rising prices and a large export 
demand for grain. 


The War with Spain 


In 1898, the tension over the Cuban 
situation culminated with the blowing 
up of the Maine in Havana harbor 
and the declaration of war with Spain 
on April 25. Mining and manufacture 
were further stimulated by the psy- 
chological effects of military successes 
and of abundant agricultural crops. 


In 1899, the American Steel & Wire 
Co. and numerous other large cor- 
porations were organized, inaugu- 
rating “big business.” 

In 1900, the “gold standard” was 
enacted and McKinley was reelected. 
Prices were good but there was a 
serious strike in the anthracite mines 
and the iron and steel industries were 
depressed. 

In 1901, the United States Steel 
Corpn. was organized and there were 
a number of large bank and railroad 
consolidations. A world-wide rise in 
commodity prices was gaining impetus 
and production was high. 

In 1903, labor troubles had become 
graver in many parts of the country 
and Colorado strikers were placed 
under martial law. 


In 1904, United States Steel passed 
its dividend and strikes continued in 
many industries, though the steel in- 
dustry had some stimulus from for- 
eign business as the year progressed. 
Theodore Roosevelt, of “Rough Rider” 
popularity, having previously suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency at McKin- 
ley’s death in 1901, was elected. Crops 
were abundant and crop prices high. 


“Trust Busting” Begins 


In 1905, “trust-busting” activities 
began with investigations and orders 
to distribute holdings. Wage rates con- 
tinued to advance. Charles Evans 
Hughes exposed life insurance scan- 
dals. 

In 1906, United States Steel re- 
sumed dividends and some of the rail- 
roads increased theirs. Labor diffi- 
culties were adjusted and laws regu- 
lating corporations, pure food and 
meat inspection were enacted. Crops 
reached a new record aggregate value. 

The year 1907 brought extensions of 
investigations and of suits hostile to 
railroads and other corporations. 
Judge Landis fined the Standard Oil 
Co. $29,240,000. There was no market 
for corporate or municipal bonds and 
there was a wave of important fail- 

(Continued on Advertising Page 16) 
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Fig. 1.—General appearance of one of 
the locomotive wheel centers. 


OCOMOTIVE wheel centers, 
cross-heads and other castings 
subjected to severe shocks and 
stresses are purchased by the railroad 
companies under specifications calling 
for high physical properties, which 
until recently have made necessary 
the use of expensive alloy steels. 
Some of the railroads have been con- 
tent to specify only the physical prop- 
erties required, leaving to the man- 
ufacturers’ preference the alloy to be 
used. Other companies specify the 
alloy to be used as well as the physi- 
cal requirements, and various alloy 
steels have been tried in service, in- 
cluding nickel, chrome-nickel, chrome- 
vanadium, etc. The physical prop- 
erties called for by these “alloy” speci- 
fications vary with the different rail- 
road companies, but the great major- 
ity will fall within the ranges shown 
in the following tabulation: 
Ultimate tensile strength, 
85,000 to 95,000 Ib. per sq. in. min. 
Yield point.. 55,000 to 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. min. 
Elongation in 2 in............. 22 to 25 per cent 


Reduction of area..... ...40 to 50 per cent 


Quenching in a liquid medium was 
formerly forbidden with the result 





New Heat Treatment for Carbos,,o| 


that annealing, or at best normalizing 
or normalizing followed by a draw 
heat, has been the rule for castings 
made under these specifications. All 
of the “alloy” specifications set up 
maximum allowances for phosphorus 
and sulphur contents, which are quite 
generally 0.05 per cent. One company 
establishes 0.045 per cent as the allow- 
able maximum for both elements, 
while another company permits 0.06 
per cent of sulphur with 0.05 per cent 
phosphorus. Welding of minor blem- 
ishes is sometimes permitted, but only 
in localities not subject to stress, and 
then by special permission of the rail- 
road companies’ inspection depart- 
ments. Needless to say, inspection for 
castings made to these specifications 
is exceedingly rigid. 

During the last year or so, the rail- 
road companies have been consider- 
ing the use of carbon steel castings, 
heat treated by quenching and draw- 
ing, to meet the physical requirements 
of the “alloy” specification. This was 
considered to be quite a radical de- 
parture from existing practice, and 
occasioned a great deal of discussion 
between the foundries and the en- 
gineers and designers of the railroad 
companies. Several foundrymen of ex- 
perience expressed the opinion that 
carbon steel could not be heat treated 
to meet these specifications, and also 
that the design and size of wheel cen- 
ters, cross-heads and the like would 
make the quenching of such castings 
an extremely hazardous operation. 


Several months ago one of the 
largest and most progressive railroad 
companies placed an order with the 
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NEW departure in the heat 

treatment of carbon steel 
castings for railroad locomotives 
is described in this article. The 
treatment involves quenching in 
water followed by drawing—a 
practice hitherto not permitted by 
the railroads for such castings. 
The adoption of this method was 
considered a radical departure. 
Details of the practice and equip- 
ment used and the high physical 

properties obtained are given. 


— 


Bonney-Floyd Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
for large wheel centers for high-speed 
electric locomotives to be made of car- 
bon steel, heat-treated by quenching 
and drawing to meet the following 
specification : 
Ultimate tensile strength. 85,000 lb. per sq. in. 
BID Bas cis So's cca vtws 55,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Elongation in 2 in... . 22 per cent 
Reduction of area......... 40 per cent 

For several years the Bonney-Floyd 
Co. has been advocating the use of 
heat-treated alloy and carbon steel 
castings and has installed modern 
heat-treating furnaces, quenching 
tanks and handling facilities which 
are essential if heat treatment is to be 
successfully carried out. The railroad 
company, in search of a dependable 
source of supply for castings of this 
character, thoroughly inspected the 
molding machines, melting and heat- 
treating furnaces and other equipment 
at the Bonney-Floyd plant before 
placing the wheel center order. 
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One of these wheel centers is shown 
in Fig. 1. The overall diameter in the 
rough is 56 in., the diameter of the 
hub is 18 in. There are 13 arms which 
are 2% in. at the top and taper to 
1% in. at the bottom. The face of the 
rim is 5 in. and the weight of the 
casting is 1650 lb. in the rough. Cou- 
pons were cast on the hub and rim of 
each casting to be used for the test 
bars. The steel was made in an acid 
electric furnace of 3-ton per hour 
capacity. Three wheel centers were 
made per heat which also constituted 
a heat-treating furnace charge. The 
chemical composition of the steel was 
as follows: 


Per Cent 
Carbon , ..+- 0.28 to 0.35 
Manganese eae tan a keane 0.85 to 0.90 
Silicon .. rerio we edema 0.35 to 0.45 


The average phosphorus content on all heats 
made for this order was 0.037 per cent. The 
average sulphur content was 0.030 per cent. 
Only four heats showed over 0.04 per cent phos- 





Fig. 3.—Appearance of one of the wheel 
centers after the drop test. 


phorus and only two heats over 0.035 per cent 
sulphur. 


All castings were quenched in water 
and drawn (or tempered). The fur- 
naces used are shown on Fig. 2. The 
quenching tank is shown at the right. 
Three wheel centers are shown on a 
tray resting on the piers of the fur- 
nace car. The tray is handled from the 
furnace to the quenching tank by an 
overhead crane carrying a semi-auto- 
matic latch which prevents delay in 
picking up the hot load. It is possible 
to have the castings in the quenching 
tank in 40 sec. from the time the door 
is opened. 

Movements of door and car are mo- 
tor driven and controlled by push 
buttons operated either from the floor 
or from the crane cab. The furnaces 
are gas-fired and controlled by re- 
cording automatic pyrometers. The 
temperature control equipment is 
shown at the left of the illustration. 
The design of the furnaces is such as 
to insure circulation of heat above and 
below the load and extremely uniform 
temperature throughout. 


Coupons for test bars were broken 
from castings after being stamped 
with the serial number of the wheel 
and the railroad company’s inspection 
mark. Test bars were pulled by the 
railroad’s testing laboratory and also 
duplicates were machined and pulled 
at the manufacturer’s plant. The aver- 
age results of all the tests pulled for 
the order, representing 47 heats and 
94 test bars, is shown below: 

Ultimate tensile strength. ..94,020 Ib. per sq. in. 
Yield point....... . 69,480 Ib. per eq. in. 


Elongation in 2 in. ....+.+.26 per cent 
..-61.0 per cent 


Reduction of artea.. 


The Brinell hardness results averaged 
180 and the company which machined 
the castings reported them unusually 
uniform and_ readily machinable. 
Steel of this character shows 40 to 45 
ft. lb. on the Izod machine. 


It will, of course, be understood 
that the physical characteristics of 
0.30 per cent carbon steel can be 
varied to a remarkable degree by 
variation in the method of heat treat- 
ment. The tabulation below shows ap- 
proximately the limits for physical 
properties, between which limits these 
properties may be varied by changing 
the temperatures employed: 


0.30 Per Cent Carbon Steel Possible Variation 
Ultimate tensile strength 

from 80,000 to 128,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Yield point 

from 55,000 to 100,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Elongation in 2 in.....from 30 to 8 per cent 
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By A. W. GREGG 


General Superintendent, 
The Bonney-Floyd Co., Columbus, Ohio 








Reduction in area.....from 63 to 16 per cent 
Brinell hardness number...... from 167 to 253 
Izod impact test, ft. Ib....... from 50 to 14 


Before starting production on the 
order three sample wheel center cast- 
ings were made and machined to de- 
termine solidity at all points. These 
castings were submitted for inspec- 
tion to the railroad company’s test- 
ing department. Because castings of 
this size and type had not been pre- 
viously furnished in a heat-treated 
condition, the railroad company’s 
engineers decided to conduct a drop 
test on the sample castings as follows: 
They desired the castings to show no 
signs of fracture when struck three 
times on the hub by a 5-ton ball falling 
20 ft. with the rim supported at three 
points on a solid foundation. 


The drop test was conducted at the 
manufacturer’s plant ‘by the engineers 
of the railroad company’s testing de- 


(Concluded on Advertising Page 18) 





Fiz. 4.—A second wheel center which 
was subjected to three blows on one side 
of the hub. 
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MAGNETOGRAPHIC AND X-RAY 
TESTS OF PIPE WELDS COMPARED 


HE work outlined in _ this 
article was undertaken as part 
of a general research being 
conducted on non-destructive test and 
inspection methods. At present, the 
program is being extended to include 
the examination of certain of these 
methods for locating defects common- 
ly occurring in cold-drawn and hot- 
rolled steel bars, billets, sheet bar, 
plate, and seamless and _ electric 
welded tubing. 


The tremendous growth of interest 
in welding and its applications, at- 





By F. B. DOANE 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh 





tended in some instances by skepticism 
and doubt as to its efficacy or safety, 
has aroused widespread interest in 
methods which, in advance, give prom- 
ise of revealing something of the 
soundness of a weld’s structure. In 
particular this is true where the welds 
in question are to be subjected to 
critical or unusual conditions of ser- 





1G. 1.—Examination details of electric welded riser 
(Specimen No. 1, side A). No. 1 is original appear- 
ance of Specimen 1-A; No. 2 is faulty weld as indicated 
by Magnaflux; No. 3 is X-ray photograph showing lack 
of fusion; No. 4 is section taken through center of 
riser, and No. 5 is the preceding section (No. 4) cut 


in half. 
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vice. It was, therefore, decided to 
confine the first portion of this work 
to the examination of outstanding 
non-destructive test methods as ap- 
plied to certain classes of welds. 


Selection of Methods 


Three representative methods were 
selected, the sonic, as exemplified by 
the stethoscope; the magnetographic, 
and the radiographic. The stethoscope 
at present is receiving a great deal of 
vogue and is finding particular favor 
in the case of welded structures where 
other non-destructive test methods 
may be, and usually are, either diffi- 
cult or impractical. The value of the 
radiographic examination of welds is 
well established and by now has 
amassed a_ considerable literature. 
Most of this literature has pertained 
to the X-ray and its technique. Re- 
cently, however, the results obtained by 
Dr. R. F. Mehl and his coworkers at 
the Naval Research Laboratory in the 
field of Gamma ray radiography give 
promise of great value. [THE IRON 
AGE, May 21, 1931.] 


In the case in hand, it was felt that, 
so far as results with this method 
were concerned, they would be little 
more than a duplication of the X-ray 
work; and, as facilities for the latter 
are somewhat more convenient, it was 
selected for the present purpose. 
X-ray equipment used for this work 
was the G-E type recently installed at 
the plant of the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co., and used by their courtesy. 


The magnetographic method, 
though old in principle, is somewhat 
newer in application, and the work of 
Major Hoke and more recent develop- 
ments and study by Dr. A. V. de For- 
rest [THE IRON AGE, May 14 and Sept. 
17, 19381] and T. R. Watts have 
aroused general interest. Procedures 
adopted were along the lines developed 
by these men. 


Test Specimens 


Specimens for examination were 
made by courtesy of the Power Piping 
Co., of Pittsburgh, at its plant, and 
consisted of circumferential welds and 
welded risers on standard 4-in. lap 
weld pipe. Both gas and electric welds 
were used, and in some places they 
were intentionally made faulty, the 
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XAMINATION of outstanding non-destructive test methods as 

applied to certain types of welds was the aim of the investigation 
reported in this article. Three representative methods are included: 
the stethoscopic, the magnetographic and the radiographic. 


Differences in welds were detected by the stethoscope. 


Not only 


good and bad welds were differentiated but faulty areas were located 
by the magnetographic test. The X-ray gave a more exact indication 
of the nature and extent of the welds. 





different specimens. It was difficult, 
however, to determine with any de- 
gree of satisfaction to the operator 
local faulty areas in any given weld. 
It would be interesting to examine a 
quantity of this type of work, with a 
view to determining reliability of 
stethoscope indications on different 
sections of an individual weld. In this 
particular case, no reliable conclu- 
sions could be drawn from the small 
number of specimens available. 





| to re Ss Examination by the magnetographic 
‘ork method at once revealed areas of lo- 
ling location of the faults being unknown removed from the weld area, were cut cal fault in certain welds, as evidenced 
ap- to any one except the welder who did by torch. by disturbances in the magnetic field 
the job. Test Results produced by passing a strong mag- 
On completion of the non-destruc- netic flux at right angles to the axis 
tive tests, all pieces were sectioned by As a comparison of similar types of the weld. (Circular magnetization 
ere saw-cuts and smoothed by file and of welds, preliminary tests made with was also tried, but results were infe- 
by emery cloth. They were then given the stethoscope revealed differences rior to the bi-polar method.) These 
hic, a light nitric acid etch and photo- in note pitch and clearness, indicating disturbances were easily located in two 
ope graphed. Unimportant portions, well real difference in structure between ways—one by dusting uncoated “Mag- 
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le 1G. 2.—Examination of gas welded riser 
y (Specimen 2, side A). No. 6 shows original 
7 appearance of Specimen 2-A; No. 7 is sound 
weld indicated by Magnaflux; No. 8 is X-ray 
Ss photograph revealing sound weld, and No. 9 
2, is etched section showing sound weld. 
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Fig. 3.—Examination of circumferertial electric weld (Specimen 3). No. 10 is original 

appearance of specimen; No. 11 is a magnetograph indicating long uniform flaw; No. 12 is 

X-ray photograph indicating crack, and No. 13 is etched section confirming existence of 
, crack. 
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naflux” powder on a sheet of white 
paper held over the weld, as shown in 
Figs. 8, 4 and 5, or by dusting coated 
Magnafiux powder on the weld and ad- 
jacent parts and tapping or blowing 
to remove excess. In the latter case, 
a white ridge is retained at or near 
the flaw. 


Fig. 1 shows these ridges indicating 
underlying flaws in the weld struc- 
ture. In Fig. 2, the corresponding 
photograph of another welded riser 
shows but slight retention, indicating 
a sound weld underneath. These indi- 
cations, strengthened by the X-ray 
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IG. 4.—Examination of circumferential 

gas weld (Specimen 4). No. 14 shows 
original appearance of specimen; No. 15 
is a magnetograph which shows no serious 
distortion of pattern, indicating sound 
weld; other sections of this weld showed 
an even more uniform pattern; No. 16 is 
an X-ray photograph which indicates an 
acceptable weld, and No. 17 is a section 

showing sound weld. 
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radiographs, received confirmation 
when the welds were sectioned. 


The formation of ridges at faulty 
points is due to the development of 
local polarity effects. Local poles 
thus formed are dependent on a num- 
ber of factors, such as intensity of the 
magnetizing field, extent, character 
and depth of the flaw, and shape, size 
and permeability of the analyzing 
particles. Under normal conditions, 
most of the above variables are re- 
moved, and appearance of the pattern 
is largely the resultant of two of 
them, namely, nature and depth of the 
flaw. 


In the accompanying figures pat- 
terns obtained with uncoated Magna- 
flux were made directly on Van Dyke 
paper and printed. Obviously, the 
others were made by direct pho- 
tography. 


Further non-destructive examina- 
tion of these specimens was conducted 
by the X-ray. As shown in the fig- 
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1G. 5.—Examination of circumferen- 

tial electric weld (Specimen 5). 
No. 18 represents original appearance 
of specimen; No, 19 is a magneto- 
graph which indicates a crack and a 
bad local fault; No. 20 is an X-ray 
photograph showing crack and bad 
fault at one end, and No. 21 is a 

section showing lack of fusion. 
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ures, indicated lack of fusion in vari- 
ous areas was confirmed, and certain 
localized porous areas were also re 
vealed. In the case of all pictures 
shown, films were placed on the inside 
of the specimens, which convenient 
length made possible. Other pictures, 
not shown, were made by placing film 
on opposite side of the pipe, thus in- 
cluding in the field both front and 
back walls. These pictures can he 
taken at a direct right angle, super- 
imposing both sides, and flaws on both 
front and back wall will be perfectly 
apparent, or they can be taken from 
an acute angle, separating front and 
rear for individual examination. In 
all cases, only the customary screen- 
ing precautions were taken to avoid 
scattering of the secondary rays. 


Conclusions 


Differences in welds were detected 
by the stethoscope. In general, there 
was agreement between faulty indica- 
tions and actual findings with the 
welds examined, which were, however, 
too few in number to warrant general 
deductions. Efforts to locate faulty 
areas in a given weld were not con- 
clusive. 


The magnetographic method 
promptly not only differentiated be- 
tween good and bad welds, but local- 
ized faulty areas. 


The X-ray, in addition to localizing 
faults, gave a more exact indication 
of their nature and extent, and dif- 
ferentiated between lack of fusion and 
porosity. 

These methods are all available to 
those who are interested in non-de- 
structive examination of the underly- 
ing structure of welds, and it is felt 
that no one method at present gives 
promise of replacing the others and 
that each has its own valuable field 
of application. 
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Cutting off a wing of the ingot ~ 


N entirely new method of cast- 
A ing ingots has been devel- 
oped by the Firth - Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., after three 
years of research and experimental 
work. The process consists in cast- 
ing in a cloverleaf-shaped mold, in cut- 
ting off the three wings, and discard- 
ing the central portion. Ingots 
weighing 1000 lb., 2000 lb., 3000 lb. 
and 10,000 lb. have all been cast with 
excellent results. To date over 300 
tons of tool steel have been manufac- 
tured by this process in a number of 
different grades and tried out experi- 
mentally at the mill and by actual 
use in the field. 


Method of Casting 


The molds are of the dimensions 
shown in the accompanying sketch. 
There is a slight taper in the length 
of the ingot to facilitate stripping. 
Both large-end-up and large-end-down 
practices have been used without any 
noticeable change. The large-end- 
down practice is, of course, much sim- 


end up. 
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Al left, a typical 
ingot form, large 
At right, 
typical ingot section. 


ingot Weight 
tm Lb. 


1,100 
2,100 
3,200 
10,000 


pler in that stripping can be easily 
accomplished. A small hot-top brick 
is used through a circular hole above 
the central triangular portion of the 
ingot, but this may be replaced by a 
triangular shaped brick. The ingot 
is top-poured in the regular way, the 
tips of the three wings being closed 
and appreciably below the level of the 
metal when the hot top brick is filled. 
As the ingot solidifies the last portion 
to cool is obviously the triangular por- 
tion at the center. This acts as a 
feeder for the wings, which, when 
cooled, are absolutely solid from the 
outer edge to the point of contact 
with the triangular center. It will 
be noted that the percentage of ma- 
terial allowed for the brick top is less 
than is customary in square or flat 
ingots. This is probably largely due 
to the fact that the greater chill sur- 
face per unit of area in this type of 
mold compared with square and flat 
molds causes less relative contraction 
after pouring has ceased. It has been 
noted that there is a very considerable 
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Ingots Cast by 
New Method 


By L. GERALD FIRTH 


General Manager, Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 


shrinkage inward of the wings, caus- 
ing the ingot to loosen itself in the 
mold and thereby taking up much of 
the contraction which in some other 
types of mold has to be taken care of 
from within by liquid metal. 


Oxy-Acetylene Torch for Cutting 


As soon as the ingot is solid, the 
mold is stripped off and the ingot laid 
down sideways. A small machine car- 
rying an oxy-acetylene cutting torch 
fed horizontally by a screw mechan- 
ism is placed in position and the cut- 
ting started. The temperature at 
which the ingot is cut depends on the 
grade of steel and the size. Since most 
tool steels are allowed to go cold any- 
way, the optimum temperature can 
be used. All carbon steels, oil-hard- 
ening and low alloy steels can be cut 
this way quickly and cheaply. It re- 
quires about 53 cu. ft. of oxygen to 
cut off the wings from a 2000-lb. in- 
got. The amount of gas used is ap- 
proximately one-tenth the amount of 


(Concluded on Advertising Page 20) 





Wings and discard of a 5-ton ingot after completion of cutting. 





Discard (x ) 





Fillet Per Cent 
Radius of Total Ingot Weight 
5 
21%, 10.9 
2% 13.3 
3 13.5 
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Unique Forming and WeldinOp 


r 3 WO new methods of manufac- 
turing rear axle housings for 
automobiles have been developed 

by the Midland Steel Products Co., 
Cleveland, which recently started pro- 
duction of housings by the new meth- 
ods for some of the leading automo- 
bile manufacturers. The housings 
are fabricated from welded steel 
tubing formed by a new continuous 
automatic tube-making process. A 
method of expanding one end of the 
tubing, the first step in forming the 
banjo section, has been devised that 
is a unique development in forming 
metal. Without this step the process 
of making the housing from tubular 
stock could not have been perfected. 


The methods of welding the tubing 
and of expanding the tubing after it 
is formed required the design and 
building of special equipment. Other 
notable features characterize the man- 
ufacturing details, such as various ap- 
plications of welding methods and 
the use of special welding equipment. 

Housings of certain sizes, it is 
claimed, can be made more economi- 
cally from the welded tubular stock 
than by other methods, for the reason 
that there is a saving in material 
costs and reduction in scrap loss and 
in tool costs. The housings also are 
to be stronger and better designed 
than those made by other methods. 
Tubing produced by the new tube- 
welding equipment is claimed to be as 
strong as seamless tubing and to be 
made cheaper than the seamless 
tubing. 

Manufacture of the housings starts 
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with hot-rolled strip steel as it comes 
from the mills in coils. It is formed 
into tubing in a newly designed tube- 
forming and welding machine in 
which the atomic are welding process 
is used in closing the seam. The tubu- 
lar stock is cut to length after weld- 
ing and the pieces then move progres- 
sively through the various forming 
and welding operations until they 
reach their finished form. 


The method of welding makes it 
possible to weld the hot-rolled strip 
as it comes from the mills without 
pickling and without the usual shear- 
ing of the edges for welding pur- 
poses. The tube-welding apparatus 
consists of an unique hook-up of weld- 
ing ares in a single welding head, 
having six pairs of electrodes spaced 
1% in. apart and providing almost 
a continuous are. Control equipment 
for the welding head is located on a 
balcony at the side of the machine. 
It was furnished by the General 
Electric Co. The welding unit was 
designed and built by the Midland 
company. 

With the atomic are welding 
method that is employed a welding 
seam is formed from the parent metal 
of the tubing, thereby obviating the 
necessity of depositing fusible filler 


of the atomic hydrogen process was 
adopted because it was determined 
that a battery of closely disposed 
atomic hydrogen ares gives excep- 
tionally good results since contami- 
nation of the metal in the weld is 
largely prevented by the protective 
shell of hydrogen. As a result a 
welded seam is formed which is high- 
ly ductile, possesses a high elastic 
limit and is free from slag, oxides and 
other impurities, making the weld of 
purer metal than the parent metal in 
the tube. The weld produced after 
being subjected both to rigid tests 
and to the sequence of the forming 
operations required in the manufac- 
ture of axle housings have proved, it 
is claimed, that the tubes thus welded 
are admirably suited to withstand the 
severe forming operations to which 
they are subjected. 


The tube-forming machine was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Me- 
Kinney Tool & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
by which it was built. It has a ca- 
pacity for making tubing from 2 to 
5 in. in diameter with a maximum 
wall thickness of 4 in. Tubing is be- 
ing produced on this machine at the 
rate of 14 ft. per min. 


The machine, in addition to the 
welding equipment, consists of two 





metal with the base metal. The use units mounted on one base, one for 
TUBE forming unit of the continuous automatic tube 
forming and welding machine used by the Midland SS a 
Steel Products Co., Cleveland, for manufacturing stee! FIRST PASS 


tubing for automobile axle housings. 


Coiled strip steel is 


formed into tubing by passing through a series of seven 
sets of rolls and after leaving the last pair of rolls the 


formed tube is carried forward under a welding head. 
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SECOND PASS 
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forming and the other for sizing and 
straightening. It is also provided 
with automatic cutting off equipment. 
There are seven sets of driven rolls 
for forming. The coil of strip mount- 
ed on a reel back of the machine is 
gripped by the first pair of rolls and, 
as it is drawn through each succes- 
sive pair of rolls, it is formed cold 
into a tube. Each pair of rolls does 
a small amount of forming so that 
the metal is never put under an un- 
duly heavy strain. 


Back of the forming rolls and di- 
rectly in front of the welding equip- 
ment is a set of idler rolls which 
guide the tubes beneath the welding 
apparatus. In the center of the top 
idler roll is a disk through which the 
edges of the formed tube pass. The 
function of the disk is to open the 
closed edges of the tubes sufficiently 
to permit the are to fuse the entire 
thickness of the metal along the two 
edges. 


As the tube is fed into the welding 
arc the edges of the cleft are rapidly 
reduced to a molten state, forming a 
long, narrow pool of molten metal. 
After fusion the tube is sized by 
passing through a pair of side rolls 
and a pair of vertical rolls. Back of 
the latter is’ another pair of hori- 
zontal sizing rolls, heavier and more 
powerful, that give the tube its final 
size and roundness. 


Leaving the last sizing rolls the 
tube passes through six pairs of rolls, 
one set of pinch rolls and five pairs 
of straightening rolls. From these 
rolls the tube enters the cutting-off 
mechanism which consists primarily 


a ah 


EAVING the last 

set of forming 
rolls at the ex- 
treme left the tube 
moves through a 
set of idler rolls 
which guide it be- 
neath the welding 
head having six 
pair of electrodes 
closely spaced, virt- 
ually providing a 
continuous arc. The 
atomic welding 
process is used in 
forming the seam. 
After welding the 
tube passes through 
sizing rolls and 
then into a_ recip- 
rocating cutting off 
head equipped with 


rotary cutters 

which cut the tube 
to length. 
wvyv 


By F. L. PRENTISS 
Cleveland Editor, The lron Age 








of a circular housing having a recip- 
rocating movement, through which 
the tube passes. At the front end of 
the housing are vise jaws and at the 
back end are three rotary cutters 
which are driven in a circular path 
around the outside of the tube. The 
tube strikes a stop set for a prede- 
termined length of cut from a mini- 
mum of 30 in. and the cutting head 
moves forward a few inches. Then 
the vise jaws grip the tube and the 
head is carried along 16 in. further 
at the same speed as the tube. Dur- 
ing this travel the tube is cut off. 
Then a cam releases the cutters and 
grip jaws simultaneously and trips an 
air vale that causes the cutting head 
to return to its original position. This 
head is adjustable for handling tubes 
of various sizes. 

Air for operating the cutting-off 
head is supplied by a double acting 
cylinder. On one side there is a full 
air pressure of 80 to 90 Ib. per sq.*in., 
which causes the head to return quick- 
ly to the original position. The other 
cylinder carries through a reducing 
valve a pressure of 50 to 60 lb., which 
aids the tube in pushing the head 
along on its slides. With the use of 
the air cylinders the head becomes 
almost a floating member. The cut- 
ters are driven by a vertical motor 
above the head through a worm and 
worm gear. A built-in pump supplies 
a constant stream of water on the 
cutters, which otherwise would be- 
come hot from the heated tube. The 
tube-forming machine is driven by a 
50-hp. variable speed motor, allowing 
a variation of speed of production 
depending on the size of tubing. 


~~ a & 


VERITABLE blazing of trails 
Pe characterizes the methods 
that have been developed by the 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, in the manufacture of automo- 
bile rear-axle housings. One housing 
is expanded from welded tubes 
which the company itself makes 
from hot-rolled strip formed and 
arc welded on its own machines, and 
a second form of housing starts with 
flat blanks. The whole manufac- 
ture is an outstanding example of 
what can be done with specially de- 
signed machinery and bold applica- 
tions of the advances in welding. 
The suggestion value to the metal 
trades of what the Midland com- 

pany has done is very high. 


are 


The tubular stock produced by the 
tube machine is ready to be manufac- 
tured in rear axle housings up to 
certain sizes as well as for making 
other products. Most axle housings 
used at the present time may be made 
of welded tubes with 5/32 to 3/16-in. 
wall thickness and approximately 
3% in. in diameter, which, it is stated, 
is the smallest diameter stock that 
when made by this process will give 
the best results. The diameter of the 
tube used is determined by the size 
of the banjo section of the axle 
housing. 


How Each Tube End is Expanded 


As the tubes are cut off they are 
loaded upon trucks on which they are 
transferred to the forming depart- 
ment where the housings are devel- 
oped. The first operation is the ex- 
pansion of a section near one end. 
The end of the tube is heated to form- 
ing temperature and the tube is then 
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slipped over an arbor attached to the 
base of a punch press. This arbor 
swivels to an angle for convenience 
in loading and also to allow the use 
of a press of lower height than would 
be required were the tube placed over 
the arbor if the latter was in a fixed 
vertical position. 


The tube, after being mounted over 











welding in an automatic flash butt 


TPHE first operation (at Right) in converting a piece of 

tubing into one-half of an axle housing is the expansion 
of a section near the end of the tube, this being the first 
The heated tube is placed over 
a mandrel in a punch press and the bulge is formed by 


step in forming the banjo 


four fingers in the mandrel and four in the upper ram 

that are subjected to outward pressure when the ram 

moves downward In the picture two of the fingers are 
shown in their extreme outward position 


the mandrel, is swung up under the 
upper ram of the press. In the top 
of the anvil and in the upper ram of 
the press are four fingers which mesh 
on the downward movement of the 
ram, the fingers of each set being 
forced outward by contacts with cams 
on the opposite member or expansion 
head. 


With this tube-expanding mechan- 
ism a portion of the heated end is 
subjected to concurrent axial com- 
pression and radially outward ex- 
pansion, causing the formation of a 
bulge near the end of the tube where 
the size of the tube is expanded by 
the pressure exerted by the fingers to 
any diameter required to form the 
ban‘o. A 3%-in. tube is expanded to 
the desired diameter, depending on 
the housing that is being produced. 

While the tube is being expanded 
the wall of the expanded section is 
held to its original thickness, or, if 
desired, the wall in this portion may 
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7, as two housing halves (Above) are joined by butt 

welding machine, 

being positively located by mechanically expandjng fixtures 

over which the two sections are mounted. 

hydraulically clamped on the outside, the copper faces of 
the clamps serving as electrodes. 


be slightly thickened. The increased 
diameter at one end of the tube is 
necessary for the formation of the 
enlarged banjo portion of the hous- 
ing, and, as the strength must not be 
decreased, it is imperative that the 
wall thickness be maintained, for 
otherwise the strength would be im- 
paired. The expanding is done at one 


Then they are 


end of the tube rather than at the 
middle in order that compensation 
for wall thickness may be accurately 
obtained. The expansion of the tube 
at one point while maintaining the 
wall thickness necessarily results in 
a slight shortening of the tube. 


After the expansion of one end of 
the tube the opposite end is subjected 





to drawing operations, reducing the 
diameter at that end. This operation 
causes a lengthening of the tube and 
an increase in wall thickness, thereby 
producing a section capable of carry. 
ing the load of the automobile and of 
withstanding vibrations and torsiona} 
strains to which the housing is sub- 
jected while in service. 


The next step in making the hous- 
ing is forging a heavy bearing retain- 
er and brake apron flange on the 
thickened end of the tube. This re- 
quires difficult hot metal forming op- 
erations which are done in four oper- 
ations on a bulldozer. The metal at 
the end is gathered and opened in the 
first two passes, flared in the third 






and a flange is formed in the final 
pass. 


Forming Banjo Part of Housing 


The succeeding step in forming the 
banjo end of the housing after ex- 
panding is to punch two diamet- 
rically disposed pear-shaped open- 
ings in the medial portion of the ex- 
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panded section and punching slits ex- 
tending from these holes to the end 
of the tube, thus changing the form 
of the end into a pair of separated 
arms. The enlarged end of the tube, 
now in a bifurcated form, is then sub- 
jected to a series of operations to 
transform it into its final semi-circu- 
lar shape to form one-half of an axle 
housing. This expanded end of the 
tube, after being heated, is put in 
straightening dies which at the same 
time flatten the end so as to form the 
two arms of the end into members 
that are practically channel-shaped in 
cross-section, the arms at the same 
time being slightly spread out to re- 
ceive forming dies. 

The tube is then set upright on its 
flanged end on a feed mechanism that 
conveys it with its expanded and 
slotted head uppermost into two sets 
of forming dies. The first set of dies 
enters the expanded slotted ends and 
opens up the forks into a Y shape and 
the second set of dies further bends 
the diverging arms to arcuate shape. 

The pieces are then sandblasted or 
pickled, after which the banjo arms 
and banjo circle are trimmed so that 
two housing halves can be placed in 
longitudinal alinement. 





FFICIENT set-up for welding the brake apron and bearing retainer. The housing 

is placed in a rotating fixture and as it revolves the part is arc welded to the housing 

by circumferential welds, welding being done at each end of the housing simultaneously. 
Duplicate welding units set side by side are attended by one operator. 





HIS shows the successive major operations in forming a welded steel tube into an 
axle housing and the completed housing made by welding together the two halves 
The housing at the extreme right is made for bolting the cup-shaped cover to the housing 
and adjoining it is a housing that has its cover welded on 


Assembling, which follows, is done 
in a number of interesting welding 
operations. The two halves of the 
housing are joined at the center of 
the banjo by butt welding in an auto- 
matic flash butt welder having two 
mechanically expanding fixtures over 
which the housing halves are slipped, 
and by the expansion of which on the 
inside of the tubes the two halves are 
positively located. Then the two hous- 
ing sections are hydraulically clamped 
on the outside by four clamps, the 
copper faces of which also serve as 
electrodes. The flash is trimmed off 
the seam after welding by placing 
the housing in a fixture on a press 
which has two shearing heads set at 
an angle, one of which trims the in- 
side of the banjo while the head is 
rotating in one direction and the 
other trims the outside while the ro- 
tation is in the opposite direction. 


Reinforcing rings are then pro- 
jection-welded to the inner surface of 


the housing cover flange. 


In these 


semi-circular pieces six projections 
are stamped for welding. A large 
capacity or a 1000-kva. resistance 
welder of the pressure type is used 
for this operation. The six welds are 
made simultaneously while a pressure 
of 30,000 1b. is applied to the slide. 


Spring saddles, which are attached 
at the end of the housing, also are 
projection-welded with a pressure- 
type machine, this being done with an 
800-kva. welder in which a pressure 
of 27,000 lb. is applied. 


A new application of welding in 
the manufacture of axle housings is 
the are welding of the cup-shaped 
housing cover to the banjo. The weld 
to the cover flange is made along a 
circumferential line, the flange on the 
cover serving as filler material. In 
this case a stamped cover of 18-gage 
steel is welded to 1l-gage material. 
A flux is first applied along the edges 
to serve as a deoxidizer. The cover 


(Concluded on Advertising Page 20) 





This shows the major operations in forming each half of an axle housing from a flat blank. 
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Develops Twin-Six Mult-Au-Matic 
for Smaller Classes of Work 


T HE Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has brought out a Twin- 
Six Mult-Au-Matic designed for the 
smaller classes of work. The machine 
has a total of 12 spindles, two at each 
of the six stations. At every index, 
two spindles are presented at each col- 
umn face and duplicate tooling per- 
forms identical operations on the work 
in each of the twin chucks. The ma- 
chine may be obtained with a double 
index, where the number of operations 
required in any one chucking will per- 
mit completion of machining at four 
stations. 


In capacity, this machine, desig- 
nated as the type F, is in the 7-in. 
class where boring, turning, facing, 
drilling and reaming are required. As 
this size of work runs to the higher 
speeds, high as well as low speed 
ranges can be furnished. The high- 
speed range, variable through change 
gears, is from 112 to 1008 r.p.m., with 
feeds from 0.0031 to 0.0281 in., and the 
low speed range is from 46 to 417 
r.p.m., with feed changes from 0.0075 
to 0.0678 in. 


An automatic chucking mechanism 
has been incorporated for _ special 
chucks or fixtures as the work may re- 
quire. All spindles are carried on pre- 
loaded rolier bearings and are lubri- 
cated automatically with clean oil. In 
addition ball bearings are used exten- 
sively in other parts of the machine to 
assure smooth flow of power to the 
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point of cutting. All units are of 
heavy construction and both alloy 
steels and alloy castings properly heat 
treated are employed. 


A variety of standard tool-heads— 
plain vertical, plain compound and 
universal—are offered. The plain ver- 
tical tool-head, of one-piece construc- 
tion, is of sufficient width to accommo- 
date duplex tooling and has vertical 
movement of 6 in. The plain com- 
pound tool-head is a single tool-slide 
mounted on a saddle. The total stroke 
of this head is 6 in., which may be 
applied as vertical movement only or 
to include maximum of 3 in. move- 
ment of tool-slide in either left or 
right horizontal direction. The uni- 





versal tool-head comprises a_ single 
tool-slide mounted on a swivel and sad- 
dle, and functions vertically, horizon- 
tally or in an angular direction. The 
total stroke of 6 in. may be applied as 
vertical movement only, or to include 
a maximum of 3 in. horizontal or an- 
gular movement. Like the other 
slides this will also accommodate du- 
plex tooling. 


Duplex live-spindle drill heads may 
be applied at any working station, 
These heads having individual vari- 
able speeds obtained through change 
gears. Multiple spindle drill heads 
can also be supplied. 


This type F Twin Six Mult-Au- 
Matic has a base machine weight of 
18,000 lb., and a projected floor space 
of 63 in. in diameter, plus space of 20 
x 43 in. for the chip pan. The height 
from the floor to the motor base is 124 
in. Motors up to 35 hp., depending on 
work requirements, are employed. 





Lapping Machine Corrects Inaccuracies 


of Spur and Helical Gears 


io rapidly correcting involute cur- 
vature, helical angie, eccentricity 
and tooth spacing of heat-treated 
plain spur and helical gears, the Na- 
tional Broach & Machine Co., Detroit, 
is offering the Red Ring lapping ma- 
chine here pictured. With this ma- 
chine the economical limits of lapping 
are said to have been extended. Lap- 
ping time ranges from 2 to 5 min., 
floor to floor, and as the entire operat- 
ing cyc'e is automatic, one operator 
can handle from four to six machines. 

The machine operates on the crossed 
axes principle employed in the Red 
Ring gear finisher described in THE 
IRON AGE of Jan. 19. A specially pro- 
cessed lap made of electric furnace 
iron and finished to a tolerance of 
0.0002 in. is run at high speed with 
the gear being lapped. The lap drives 
the work gear, which has no other 
power connection. A cutting com- 
pound is fed into the rotating units. 


The axis of the work gear arbor is 
set at an angle with that of the lap 
gear shaft, this angle varying from 
5 to 15 deg. In addition to the cross- 
ing of the axes, the work gear is con- 
stantly reciprocated across the face 
of the lap gear. This produces a con- 
tinuous sliding of the lap tooth sur- 
face over the gear tooth surface in 
two directions simultaneously. It is 
stated that because o£ the crossed 
axes principle it is practicable to end- 
lap a gear having a shoulder at one 
end larger than the outside diameter 
of the gear itself. 


Two types of lapping action, cramp 
and power tailstock, are obtainable. 
In the cramp operation, each lap tooth 
contacts two teeth on the work gear 
simultaneously; in the power tail- 
stock action, each lap tooth contacts 
only one tooth of the work gear in 





any given direction of rotation. The 
lap employed will process from 500 to 
1000 gears before recutting is neces- 
sary, and it may be recut twice. It 
is stated that although the lap teeth 
wear, the shape remains constant be- 
cause of the self-generating action be- 
tween the lap and the gear. 

The arrangement of the machine 
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may be seen from the illustration. 
The base houses the drive, timing and 
switching mechanism. The table 
mounts the fixed lap shaft and the 
adjustable column carries a recipro- 
cating head, which also carries the 
power brake for loading the work 
gear arbor. The head has both hand 
and automatic feed for adjusting thé 
initial center-to-center distance be- 
tween the gear and the lap and for 
feeding the gear against the lap dur- 
ing “cramp” operation. The power 
unit is a %-hp. flange-type motor, and 
the drive is through a gear box to two 
shafts, one horizontal and one verti- 
eal. The horizontal shaft is belt-con- 
nected to the lap shaft on the machine 
table. The vertical shaft drives an 
eccentric which operates through the 
column to reciprocate the work slide 
that carries the gear arbor. 

The column has an angular adjust- 
ment; it is equipped with a vernier 
scale and may be set to 6 min. of arc. 
By adjusting the column setting, the 
bearing on the gear can be shifted 
from one end of the tooth to the other. 
A hand wheel and ratchet at the top 
of the head controls the vertical ad- 
justment of the work slide and also 
its feed. 


At the right-hand end of the work 
arbor is the hydraulic loading brake 
and just above it the dial which regis- 
ters the amount of load. The auto- 
matic timing controls, located in the 
base of the machine, consist of two 
levers which govern the action of the 
automatic switches. By means of 
these lever settings the lap is rotated 
a given number of revolutions in one 
direction, reversed for a given num- 
ber of revolutions and stopped auto- 
matically. 





Centrifugal Discharges 
Solids While Running 


HE Rotojector centrifugal recent- 
ly introduced by the Sharples Spe- 
cialty Co., Twenty-third and West- 
moreland Streets, Philadelphia, com- 
bines high centrifugal force with 























ability to discharge its solids or bowl 
cake while running at full speed. This 
eliminates the labor heretofore re- 
quired for bowl cleaning, and per- 
mits use of the Rotojector where ex- 
cessive bowl cleaning would make the 
company’s Super Centrifuge econom- 
ically impractical. The new centrif- 
ugal differs from the Super Cen- 
trifuge in that there is an operating 
or working chamber in the bottom of 
the bowl assembly; the bowl can be 
opened by hydraulic pressure when- 
ever desired and the entire contents 
expelled within 10 sec. without stop- 
ping or slowing down the machine. 

The Rotojector is particularly 
adapted for the clarification of liquids 
containing up to 10 per cent of amor- 
phous and slurry precipitates; separa- 
tion of liquids containing large 
amounts of solids (up to 10 per cent) ; 
reclaiming of valuable liquids held in 
slurries; and removal and recovery 
of valuable sludges without the labo: 
of bowl cleaning. 





“Electronic” Cell Operates 
Without Batteries 


HE self-generating photo-electric 
cell illustrated transforms light 
energy directly into electrical energy 
without the aid of batteries or other 





sources of e.m.f. Tested on a direct- 
current milliammeter, this cell gener- 
ated from 5 to 7 milliamperes in di- 
rect sunlight. The self-generated 
current is always proportional to the 
light intensity. Exposure to strong 
light or any climatic condition is said 
to have no effect on the efficiency of 
the cell. The device generates elec- 
trical energy at no expense to the ma- 
terials used in its construction, and 
made of metal, except for the plain 
lens over the face, the device should, it 
is stated, last indefinitely. 


Made by J. Thomas Rhamstine, 
525 East Woodbridge, Detroit, this 
“Electronic” cell is used in the photo- 
graphic field, in the Rhamstine photo- 
electric exposure meter. In addition 
to numerous other applications, the 
device can be employed in combina- 
tion with a sensitive relay and an 
auxiliary relay for turning power 
circuits on or off. It is also suitable 
for experimental purposes. Compact- 
ness is a feature, the cell being 2% 
in. in diameter and 1 in. thick. 















































Motorized Worm Gear 
Speed Reducer 


HE Boston Gear Works, Inc., 

North Quincy, Mass., has brought 
out a motorized worm gear speed re- 
ducer, designed to meet the demand 
for a simple, rugged and compact unit 
that will give long and efficient ser- 
vice. The unit consists of a special 
speed reducer and a_ standardized 
motor—“‘unitized.” 





The worm and the motor shaft are 
made integral to assure positive aline- 
ment and quiet operation. All models 
are equipped with General Electric 
motors. Motors of other manufac- 
ture may also be used economically 
when complete assembly is produced 
in quantities. These Boston motor- 
ized speed reducers are available in 
various sizes, horsepowers and speeds. 





Soldering Iron Stand 


Prevents Overheating 


*AVINGS in power consumption, as 
hs) well as elimination of difficulties 
arising from overheating, are claimed 
for the new soldering iron stand 
brought out by the G-M Laboratories, 
Inc., 1735 Belmont Avenue, Chicago. 
It is stated that with this stand the 
tip of the iron will remain well tinned 
for weeks. 


The stand has two cradles. When 
placed in the left-hand cradle the iron 
receives only sufficient voltage to keep 
it at the minimum, but proper solder- 
ing temperature for immediate use. 
When the iron is placed in the right- 
hand cradle, full line voltage is auto- 
matically applied. 
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PERSONALS .«.. 


F. J. Kino, chief engineer, Linde 
Air Products Co., New York, was 
elected president of the Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers Association at the 
annual meeting in New York last 
week. Mr. King has been closely 
identified for several years with the 
manufacture and application of oxy- 
gen and acetylene, particularly in 
connection with the welding and cut- 
ting. He became affiliated with the 
Linde company shortly after his grad- 
uation from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1909. 


2, 2, °, 
od “°° + 


E. BERNDT, for many years techni- 
cal director and member of the board 
of directors of Schiess-Defries, Inc., 
Diisseldorf, Germany, has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engi- 
neering from the Technical University 
of Aachen. 

& & 


L. WALTER MOoNn, president, Brad- 
ley Heating Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected a member of the Council 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. 


°, °, 7 
“— ~~ ~~ 


Howarp A. HoLMEs, heretofore as- 
sistant district sales manager in Chi- 
cago for the Weirton Steel Co., has 
joined the sales staff of the Detroit 
office of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 


2, 2, 2, 
“° 6 “° 


WILLIAM J. MEINEL, formerly vice- 
president in charge of operations of 
the E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of the 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding FRANKLIN W. THACHER, who 
has become chairman of the board. 
Mr. Meinel became identified with the 
Heintz company in June, 1932, as vice- 
president and general manager. 


2, 2, 
oe & & 


E. A. LIVINGSTONE has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. and the Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube Co., with headquarters 
at 85 Liberty Street, New York. He 
was formerly sales manager succes- 
sively of the Los Angeles, Tulsa and 
New York offices of the A. O. Smith 


Corpn. 


C. B. TEMPLETON, heretofore assist- 
ant to the president of the Ludlum 
Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., has been 
made assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of sales. In addition to 
other duties, he will have charge of 
all advertising activity. He has been 
with the Ludlum company in various 
capacities since his graduation from 
Yale in 1920. 


*, 2°, 2, 
“° + ad 


T. G. SHEDORE, who has been con- 
nected for the past 16 years with the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis., has been promoted to the 
position of assistant sales manager. 
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WALTER 
Union Refrigerator Transit Co., Mil- 
waukee, affiliated with General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corpn., has been elected 
to the newly-created office of chair- 


ALEXANDER, president, 


man of the board. LeRoy KRAMER, 
Chicago, heretofore vice-president of 
both companies, has been elected 
president. Cyrus L. PHILIPP, vice- 
president, and B. A. KIEKHOFER, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Union com- 
pany, have been reelected. 


So” & 

ARNOLD Foster, for three years 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
both the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
Pacific Coast Steel Corpn., will head 
the recently organized All American 
Steel Products Co., Ine. The com- 
pany, which will distribute steel prod- 
ucts of American mills and manufac- 
turers exclusively, now has its head- 
quarters in the Balfour Building, San 
Francisco, but contemplates opening 
offices in Los Angeles and Seattle in 
the near future. 








Harry A, SCHULTZ has been ap. 
pointed manager of the Bureau of 
Safety, Sanitation and Welfare of the 
United States Steel Corpn., succeedi 
the late Charles L. Close. JoHN 
OsMERS has been appointed assistant 
manager of the bureau, succeeding 
Mr. Schultz. 


FreD C. BARR, production manager, 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milway- 
kee, has sailed for Japan to make a 
study of possibilities for manufactur. 
ing motorcycles in Japan, an extensive 
customer of the Milwaukee concern, 
A definite plan awaits his report. 


Se & & 


DaRWIN S. LuNTzZ, Luntz Iron & 
Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, was reelected 
president of the Cleveland-Detroit 
chapter of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel, Inc., at the annual meeting 
at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Jan, 
24, 

oe Se & 

J. E. MONTGOMERY has been named 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, suce- 
ceeding R. H. CLARK, who requested 
an indefinite leave of absence for the 
purpose of relaxation and an oppor- 
tunity for travel. Mr. Montgomery, 
who has been with the Otis company 
several months as assistant to the 
president, was formerly assistant to 
the president and vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Whecling 
Steel Corpn., and has had 30 years’ 
experience in the steel industry. 

eo ¢ 


K. W. ATWATER, for the past five 
years associated with H. A. Brassert 
& Co., consulting engineers, Chicago, 
has established new headquarters in 
the Investment Building, Pittsburgh, 
where he will represent certain lines 
offered by the Brassert company. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Dr. GEORGE OLIVER CURME, JR., vice- 
president, chief chemist and director 
of research of the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corpn., New York, has been 
awarded the Chandler Medal fox 1933, 
for his achievements in aliphatic chem- 
istry.. The Chandler Medal and Lec- 
tureship were instituted in 1910 by 
friends of the late Prof. Charles 
Frederick Chandler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a pioneer in industrial chemis- 
try and a founder of the American 
Chemical Society. 


eo ¢ 


FRANK H. GALE, manager of conven- 
tions and exhibits of the General Elec- 
tric Co., has been retired at his own 
request after 43 years of service with 
the company. L. W. SHUGG, who has 
been identified with the company since 
1902, has been appointed division 
manager of the publicity department 
to succeed Mr. Gale. 


oo & &} 


Lewis W. Hicks, Jr., has been 
elected assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 
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Events Turn United States Toward a More 


Strongly Defensive Trade Policy 


thority, lecturing in England 

in 1929, ascribed the commer- 
cial leadership of the United States to 
the fact that that country with its 
122 millions population contained in 
its own domestic market, free from all 
trade barriers, the greatest outlet for 
industrial goods. which the world has 
ever seen. Since 1929, this domestic 
market has contracted violently and 
there appears now to be a rising 
school of thought which proposes to 
seek our escape from depression by 
rebuilding the domestic market. 


A DISTINGUISHED American au- 


This presents an issue which one 
of the American delegates to the pre- 
paratory commission of the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference is re- 
ported to have defined as follows: 
“The world economically stands at a 
fork in the road. One fork leads to 
a system of self-contained national 
economy with a minimum of inter- 
national trade. Down the other fork 
lies a system of international ex- 
change of a general character which 
until recent years marked the path- 
way of economic progress. If the 
International Conference succeeds, it 
means a restoration of the system of 
international exchange. If it fails, 
the movement will, presumably, be 
in the other direction.” 


The New Nationalism 


The new nationalism, which seems 
to be a rising tide in America, al- 
ready recognizes this fork in the road. 
During the waiting period, while poli- 
ticians and statesmen are making up 
their minds which course to take, the 
new nationalists would like to make 
sure that American trade safeguards 
itself from the upsetting influences 
now pouring in upon our economy 
from pretty much every foreign quar- 
ter of the world. Their attitude is 
tantamount to saying, “We don’t 
know where the international drift 
is taking us. We do not assume a 
hostile or unfriendly attitude toward 
other trade areas. We have no way 
of knowing how long the present con- 
fusion and uncertainty will continue 
to exist. We have no right to sit still 
and do nothing in the meantime. We 
should look to our domestic market, 
build it up so that it can stand on 
its own feet, restore it to its former 
strength as a great self-contained out- 
let for industrial products, make it 
draw strength from within rather 
than continuing to trust in a revived 
internationalism as a means of salva- 
tion.” 

That the world has suffered from 


By DR. LIONEL D. EDIE 





an outburst of intense nationalism in 
recent years is beyond dispute. Other 
countries blame America, charging 
that it was the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
in 1930 that set off this nationalistic 
movement. The writer does not de- 
fend the Hawley-Smoot tariff, but, on 
the other hand, he sees no reason to 
hold that tariff act responsible for all 
the trade barriers which have grown 
up in the world during the past five 
years. The depression began long be- 
fore the Hawley-Smoot tariff was 
enacted, and the rise of trade national- 
ism had become conspicuous in many 
countries. Since 1930 the tendency al- 
most everywhere to increase trade 
barriers has been a natural conse- 
quence of the world-wide deflation of 
commodity prices. It is, therefore, 
an over-simplification of the world 
tendency to assume that the growth 
of trade barriers is due to the pro- 
tective tariff of the United States. 


Many Forms of Trade Barriers 


The forms of trade barriers are 
extremely diverse. The mere increase 
of import tariffs has become a rela- 
tively minor form of obstruction. In 
many countries import quotas consti- 
tute a much more rigid denial of trade 
increase. Moreover, exchange restric- 
tions and depreciated currencies sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations have taken 
a rank of first importance in dis- 
couraging commerce. The effect of 
unstable currencies cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of the volume of im- 
ports or exports because the influence 
is often felt mainly in the form of 
price cuts forced upon countries still 
retaining a stable currency. Their 
domestic industry may be badly 
shocked by these forced price move- 
ments even though they do not ac- 
tually import larger quantities of the 
given commodities than formerly. 


The adoption of a preferential prin- 
ciple at Ottawa introduces a new de- 
velopment of trade discrimination 
whose ultimate consequences can not 
yet be measured. Among other things 
the preferential principle raises a 
threat to the most-favored-nation 
clause in commercial treaties. 


Another form of trade obstruction 
is the boycott. This has been most 
apparent in such countries as China 
and India but of late it has crept into 
the practices of the Western countries. 
The “Buy British” campaign and, 


more recently, the “Buy American” 
campaign illustrate variants of the 
boycott principle. 


The Development of American Policy 


Just how much the expected Inter- 
national Economic Conference can 
accomplish in the way of reversing 
these commercial trends is open to 
doubt. The conference may make a 
preliminary dent in the problem but 
it is scarcely to be hoped that any 
single conference can create a right- 
about face in the economic policies 
of thirty or forty countries. The 
American attitude must, therefore, 
look upon the whole problem as being 
in a state of unsettlement and an 
unsettlement which is likely to con- 
tinue for some time to come. The 
American attitude might well be to 
strive for a broader principle of in- 
ternationalism, but of not waiting for 
its complete fulfillment before putting 
our own domestic market on a more 
independent footing. In other words, 
there is perhaps room for a kind of 
nationalism which is not hostile or 
unfriendly toward group action among 
countries but which is strongly de- 
fensive of American interests during 
the interim. 


Moreover, the American attitude 
does not have to take the form of try- 
ing to shut out all foreign goods or 
of trying to lock in all domestic 
goods. On the other hand, American 
policy might conceivably seek to sta- 
bilize the terms of competing so that 
American industries would be pro- 
tected against international shocks 
which serve no constructive purpose. 


The extreme internationalists will 
doubtless condemn any such Ameri- 
can policy as being completely out of 
harmony with a world economic order. 
However, this extreme attitude may 
be open to just as much objection as 
one might well entertain toward the 
extreme nationalists. There is per- 
haps a rational middle-ground posi- 
tion which will serve better to meet 
the needs of the transitional period 
in which we now find ourselves. 





Four regular sessions and six round 
table discussions have been arranged 
for the annual personnel conference 
to be he'd at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 7 and 8, by the personnel 
division of the American Management 
Association in cooperation with the 
Industrial Relations Association of 
Chicago and the Society of Industrial 
Engineers. 
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WiLuiaM R. WEBSTER, consulting en- 
gineer, Philadelphia, died on Jan. 16, 
aged 78 years. He was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1875. As a consultant 
and director of inspection, he served 
railroads in England and Egypt and 
for a long period was in charge of the 
inspection for Japanese railroads of 
their railroad materials purchased in 
this country. In 1897 he was awarded 
the Scott Medal by.the Franklin In- 
stitute for his work in the preparation 
of tables from which the properties 
of steel could be predicted from known 
chemical composition. Mr. Webster 
was one of the seven men who applied 
for the charter incorporating the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in 1902 and took an active part 
in the association’s affairs throughout 
his life. 

oe o¢ ¢ 

V. C. TURNER, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Scullin Steel Co., St. 
Louis, died of heart disease in that 
city on Jan. 29, aged 62 years. He 
was educated at Williams College, and 
became connected with the Scullin 
Steel Co. in 1899. 


oe ¢ 

T. G. Serxas, formerly general sales 
manager and in recent years assistant 
to the president of the Allegheny Steel 
Co., Brackenridge, Pa., died suddenly 
at his home in Philadelphia on Jan. 
26, aged 59 years. He had been iden- 
tified with the company for 20 years 
and was at one time in charge of the 
Philadelphia office of the company 

ApotFr A. LEDERHOs, founder, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the 
E, T. Ryan Iron Works, Inc., died at 
his home in Kendall Green, Mass., 
Jan. 27. He was born on Nov. 25, 
1882, in Germany, and came to this 
country in 1910. 

o & 

JAMES G. KELLY, president of the 
Kelly Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, died 
at his home in that city on January 
27, aged 64 years. He had been 
identified with the foundry industry 
in the Pittsburgh district for more 
than 50 years. 

& 

GORDON C. KING, identified with the 
sales organization of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corpn., and a son of 
Willis L. King, vice-president of that 
company, was killed in an automobile 
accident near Tucson, Ariz., on Jan- 
uary 28. He had been identified with 
the Jones & Laughlin company for 
several years, and at the time of his 
death was on a leave of absence be- 
cause of illness. 


*, °, , 
~~ ~~ 


AAGE WINCKLER, president, Winck- 
ler Engineering Co., Milwaukee, died 
in his sleep on Jan. 25. He was born 
in Copenhagen in 1882 and studied en- 
gineering at the University of Karls- 
ruhe, Germany, and at Zurich, Swit- 
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zerland, specializing in automotive 
practice. He designed and introduced 
the first taxicabs in Copenhagen. In 
1909 he came to America to become 


chief engineer, J, I. Case Motor Co., 
Racine, Wis., a subsidiary o* the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co., which 
was just engaging in the manufacture 
of passenger automobiles. In 1916 
Mr. Winck'er moved to Milwaukee 
and devoted himself chiefly to re- 
search and invention. 


. , io 
“~ ~~ ~~ 


TosBiaAs BoROcHOFF, president and 
founder of the Southern Iron & Wire 
Works, Atlanta, died Jan. 23, aged 
58 years. 

KARL F. SNow, one of the founders 
and a director of the C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 29, 
aged 70 years. He had been actively 
connected with this company since its 
organization 46 years ago. 





New High-Speed Cutting 


Material Announced 


The development of a new high- 
speed cutting steel or alloy with a 
composition of iron, cobalt and 
tungsten in which cobalt is substituted 
for some of the iron, found in the 
simple iron-tungsten alloys, was an- 
nounced at a meeting of the Cleveland 
chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, Jan. 16, by Dr. Zay 
Jeffries, president, Carboloy Co., Inc., 
and consulting metallurgist, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, General Electric 
Co., and National Tube Co., and by 
W. P. Sykes, metallurgist, Cleveland 
Wire Works, General Electric Co. 

The new steel, designated as Alloy 
548, and claimed to have marked 






superiority over common grades of 
high-speed steels, was developed in re. 
scarches conducted by Mr. Sykes ang 
by C. P. Miller of Romley, England, 
It has an iron base of approximately 
50 per cent iron with a very small car. 
bon content or less than 0.10 per cent, 
The outstanding features, claimed for 
this steel as compared with ordinary 
high-speed steel, are that the red hard. 
ness is more permanent, the steel not 
softening under the high temperature 
produced when a tool is used at high 
cutting speed and that it possesses 
machinability which permits it to be 
forged into various shapes. With the 
addition of cobalt, it is stated, grain 
refinement is made possible by quench- 
ing or air cooling, increasing the 
toughness and slightly increasing the 
hardness and eliminating the brittle- 
ness found in coarse grained steel. In 
addition by aging, a _ precipitation 
hardening is produced which is said 
to further increase the hardening that 
results from grain refinement. 


There has been a demand, Dr. Jef- 
fries said, for a cutting material which 
would fill the gap between high-speed 
steel and the cemented carbides. He 
said he believed this new steel would 
do this. While high-speed steel will cut 
at the rate of 150 surface ft. per min.,, 
Alloy 548 can cut metal at a speed 
of 350 ft. per min. While, as he 
pointed out, cemented carbide tools 
can run at much higher speed, this 
new alloy is hard to work into tools 
as it cannot be forged into shape. It 
will cost about $4 a Ib. as compared 
with 75c. for ordinary high-speed 
steel. Dr. Jeffries said that, while it 
is difficult to estimate how greatly the 
new alloy will decrease the cost of 
machine production, he believed that 
the actual time for machining would 
be cut one-half as compared with the 
use of high-speed steel and that, after 
taking into consideration other fac- 
tors, the new alloy should cut the 
time of operation 25 per cent. He also 
pointed out the new alloy would save 
time taken for grinding and reshaping 
cutting tools and that the length of 
time between grinds would be in- 
creased from 2 to 20 times. The alloy 
will be manufactured by the General 
Electric Co. and marketed by the 
Carboloy Co. 





Structural Fabricators 


Reduce Wage Rates 


The American Bridge Co. and the 
McClintic-Marshall Corpn. have re- 
duced wages from 2 to 25 per cent 
in their structural steel fabricating 
shops. 

E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corpn., of which McClintic-Mar- 
shall is a subsidiary, said last Thurs- 
day that the reduction in pay in fab- 
ricating shops had no relation to the 
rate of pay of steel mill workers. 
Asked whether a reduction in steel 
mill wages was in contemplation, he 
said that Bethlehem Steel has no such 
plan in mind. 
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Resumption of Ford Operations Waits 
On Settlement of Briggs Strike 


DETROIT, Jan. 31, 


ESPITE the fact that the ma- 
1) jority of its workers are still 

out on strike, the Briggs M“g. 
Co. this (Tuesday) afternoon began 
production on Ford bodies at its High- 
land Park plant with a force of about 
600 employees. However, Ford will 
not reopen its Rouge plant until it is 
assured of steady shipments of bodies 
and at the moment it does not appear 
likely that it will resume operations 
until at least next week. If Ford can- 


not obtain bodies within a reasonable 
time, it probably will begin to make 
its own bodies. If it made this move, 
it might take over the Briggs plant, 
which is on its Highland Park proper- 
ty, or transfer body dies and equip- 
ment to the Rouge Plant. The latter 
process probably would take 30 days. 
Workers of the Murray Corpn. also 
are on strike, alleging unfair working 
conditions. The p'ant of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. is closed this week. 


The strike of employees of the 
Briggs Mfg. Co., which brought pro- 
duction of new Ford bodies to a 
standstill a week ago, has resulted 
in a disarrangement of plans not only 
by the Ford Motor Co., but also by 
Ford parts and materials suppliers. 
Without warning on Thursday, the 
Ford company notified all vendors by 
telephone and telegraph to hold up 
shipments until further notice and an- 
nounced that the Rouge plant and all 
branch assembly plants would close 
that night until bodies are available. 
This hit steel companies hard, as re- 
leases were held in abeyance and a 
steel buy for which inquiries had been 
put out has been postponed until ac- 
tivities are resumed. 


Last Saturday was reported to have 
been the day set for the initial show- 
ing of Ford’s model 40, the larger V- 
eight; the fact that Ford has not been 
able to get bodies since Monday after- 
noon is thought to have been the main 
reason for postponement. Ford’s dis- 
play room at its Highland Park plant 
has been cleared of cars for several 
days, and this is taken as a forerunner 
of the early presentation of new 
models. Detroit is of the opinion that 


Ford will announce its new line before 
the current week is ended. An alu- 
minum cylinder head and alloy steel 
valve inserts are among the features 
of Model 40. While the two lines of 
Ford cars will be powered by V-eight 
engines, it is understood that the four- 
cylinder motor will be retained in com- 
mercial cars and trucks, which will be 
called Model 46. 


Ford May Not Reopen Its Steel Mill 


In its contemplated purchase of 
steel, so unexpectedly postponed, the 
Ford company has in mind consider- 
ing whether it will be profitable to 
reopen its steel mill. With steel prices 
as low as they are today, it is not 
likely that the Rouge steel works will 
be operated; in fact, at the moment 
there is little likelihood that it will be 
active this year. Persistent stories 
circulated in Detroit to the effect that 
several major steel companies are 
negotiating for the purchase of the 
Ford steel mill are discredited in well- 
informed circles. Observers point out 
that the mill is almost inextricably 
tied into the Ford set-up at Rouge, 
thus making it undesirable for an out- 
side interest to run. Moreover, the 
steel industry has far more capacity 
now than it knows what to do with. 


There has been a brisk retail de- 
mand for both Pontiac and Olds- 
mobile cars, with the result that 
assemblies in February will be some- 
what higher than anticipated. The 
publie’s reaction to 1933 cars dur- 
ing the first month in which they 
have been shown has revealed that 
General Motors possesses the strong- 
est line-up in years. Chevrolet, 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile are doing 
exceedingly well; if Buick suffers, it 
will be because of the general lack 
of buying in the $1,000-$2,000 class 
Cadillac is doing as well as can be ex- 
pected in view of the times. 


Retail Sales Fairly Satisfactory 


It is conservatively estimated that 
February production of the Chrysler 
divisions will be 15,000 cars, compared 
with about 20,000 in January and 25,- 


000 in December. Plymouth output 
has dropped off considerably since its 
dealers got well stocked and since its 
car, introduced in November, has had 
the competition of other makes shown 
at a later date. Reports from various 
automobile shows indicate that attend- 
ance in most cases compares favorably 
with last year and sales have been at 
a relatively satisfactory rate. In De- 
troit retail sales in the first 26 days 
of January totaled 1984 cars, against 
2249 for the entire month in 1932. 


In the first month of production of 
its new cars Chevrolet made retail 
deliveries of 33,875 units. Its Jan- 
uary output was 62,000 cars, or the 
highest monthly total since July, 1931. 
Assemblies for the entire industry 
during January are estimated at 120,- 
000 units, with a strong possibility 
that they exceeded the 123,075 units 
manufactured in January, 1932. 


The Chevrolet division of General 
Motors has started production of parts 
for the so-called Mercury car, which 
will be offered as chief competition to 
Mr. Ford’s Model 44 V-eight now in 
the making. It is reported that banks 
of parts will be accumulated and 
stored until near the time for the car’s 
introduction, when assemblies will get 
under way. It is said that tentatively 
March has been set as the month for 
the public showing, but no doubt the 
date will depend on when the new 
small Ford is ready. 


Detroit Notes 


Since Briggs supplies Murray with 
parts for Ford bodies, the latter was 
compelled to close last week until the 
strike is ended. The Lincoln plant 
likewise is idle because of inability to 
secure bodies. Plymouth has enough 
bodies from Briggs to carry it through 
this week, but if the strike should last 
longer, it also will find itself without 
bodies for certain models ... Chrysler 
Corpn. is diverting to its Canadian 
plants 40 per cent of its total export 
trade for this year, insuring employ- 
ment for several hundred more men at 
Windsor. It is estimated that 1000 
cars a month will be built for export. 
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Corporation Preferred Dividend 
Cut to Rate of $2 Annually 


Operating Deficit for Fourth Quarter, at $3,828,272, Is Smaller 
Than in Previous Quarter—No Action on Wages 


IRECTORS of the United 
1) States Steel Corpn., on Tues- 

day, reduced the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent on 
the preferred stock to % per cent, or 
50c. a share. This is the first time 
the rate of 7 per cent annually on the 
preferred stock has been cut since 
the corporation was formed. No ac- 
tion was taken on wages, although it 
would not be surprising if a reduc- 
tion in wage rates were announced 
later in view of the poor returns re- 
ported in the corporation’s statement 
for the fourth quarter of 1932. The 
showing, however, was better than in 
the third quarter, when the operating 
deficit was the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. 


The deficit for the fourth quarter 
resuiting from operations, after de- 
ducting all expenses, including ordi- 
nary repairs and maintenance of 
plants and taxes, was $3,828,272, com- 
pared with $4,474,719 ‘or the third 
quarter. Charges for depletion, de- 
preciation and obsolescence accounted 
for $9,351,961 and bond interest was 
$1,319,481, making a _ total deficit 
from operations of $14,499,714, com- 
pared with $15,155,072 in the previous 
quarter. A special charge for over- 
head expenses of the Lake Superior 
iron ore properties and Great Lakes 
transportation service totaled $2,331,- 
293. Preferred dividends called for 
an outlay of $1,801,405. The tota! 
quarterly deficit, provided from sur- 
plus, was $18,530,77% 


Operations for the entire year, based on 
production of steel products, averaged 
18.3 per cent of capacity, compared with 
38 per cent in 1931. Operations for the 
second half were 15.4 per cent of capacity, 
dropping in August to the. all-time low 
figure of 13.6 per cent. There was some 
betterment in business during September 
and October, but the demand receded no- 
ticeably in November and December. 


The operations for the year 1932, as 
well as for 1931, present the following re- 
sults as shown in the accompanying table. 


Including allowances for deterioration, 
exhaustion and retirement of fixed prop- 
erty, the year’s reduction in net assets, 
working and fixed, has been $90,186,000. 
The year’s reduction in net working as- 
sets, including cash, United States Govern- 


ment securities receivables and inven- 
ries has been $70,000,000. 


A large draft has accordingly been 
made upon the cash and working re- 
sources of the corporation; notwithstand- 


ing the introduction of drastic economies, 
as Well as reduction of wages and salaries. 





Buffalo Tank Corpn. Buys 
Staten Island Plate Shop 


The Buffalo Tank Corpn., Buffalo, 
has purchased the tank and plate fab- 
ricating plant of the United Dry Dock 
Corpn., Staten Island, N. Y., and takes 
possession as of Feb. 1. The United 
Dry Dock plant has an annual capac- 
ity of 15,000 tons of fabricated plate 
work. The Buffalo Tank Corpn. states 
that the Staten Island plant is ade- 
quately equipped and no new machin- 
ery will be purchased. No change in 
the capital structure or executives of 
the Buffalo company will be made. 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Receivership Deferred 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
was granted a stay by the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals on Jan. 
23, which will defer action for re- 
ceivership instituted by holders of 
$7,000 of defaulted bonds. The court 
action restrains the receivers from 
taking charge until further orders, 
provided the company officers declare 
no dividends and make no disburse- 
ments except those necessary to cur- 
rent business. 








Cleveland Citizens Plead 
For Newburgh Plant 


A delegation of Cleveland citizens, 
headed by Mayor Ray T. Miller, con- 
ferred in New York last week with 
the executives of the United States 
Steel Corpn. in an effort to change 
the decision of the corporation with 
respect to the scrapping of the New- 





OPERATIONS FOR 1931 AND 1932 


Year 1932 Year 1931 


Operating net deficit (income in 1931), exclusive of deprecia- 


tion allowance 


in 19382) 


Total draft on cash surplus 
Depreciation allowances 


Total reduction surplus. 


SS 
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Preferred stock dividends heretofore declared 


Deficit Income 
SRR eae SPT * $31,949,937 $60,356,036 
(5% per cent 
ore eae ied Waleed 18,914,757 25,219,677 
Lavine ceewasscen 0 lSwa uci 38,983,949 
$50,864,694 $1,847,590 


39,321,863 47,317,895 


$90,186,557 $49,165,485 










burgh steel plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. in Cleveland. 
Myron C., Taylor, chairman; William 
A. Irvin, president, and W. J. Filbert, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
listened to the pleas of the Cleveland 
delegation and promised to submit the 
matter to the finance committee. 
Several weeks ago the Steel Corpo- 
ration announced that for economy 
reasons it would abandon the New. 
burgh plant. Modernization of the 
plant, it was said, would require a 
larger expenditure than would be jus- 
tified under present conditions. 


U.S. Automobile Output 
1,370,728 Units in 1932 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31—The produc- 
tion of motor vehicles in the United 
States in 1932 totaled 1,370,728 units, 
a drop of 1,019,010 under the 1931 
output, according to reports received 
from manufacturers by the Bureau of 
the Census. The December, 1932, pro- 
duction was 107,403 against 59,567 in 
November. 





The Canadian production last year 
was 60,816 units compared with 82,621 
in 1931. In December of last year it 
was 2139 against 2204 in November. 





Steel Companies Object 
To Car Placing Charge 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—The United 
States Steel Corpn. subsidiaries have 
filed a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission protesting against 
charges being made for the placing 
of cars on the tracks of industrial 
plants. If such charges are made, 
the brief contends, they should also 
be applied to the placement of cars 
on team tracks and private sidings. 

The commission is conducting an 
inquiry to determine whether such 
terminal services in whole or in part 
are services which connecting com- 
mon carriers are by law duty-bound 
to perform. 


The Steel Corporation contends that 
such charges would drive a_ vast 
amount of business now enjoyed by 
the railroads to competing forms of 
transportation. 


Cylinder Borers Using 
Carbide Tools 


In the article on “Rehabilitation 
Savings Establish Low Plymouth 
Costs,” in THe IRON AGE of Dec. 8, 
1932, the cylinder boring machines 
described in the third and fourth par- 
agraphs on page 874 are referred to 
as “the first . . . to be built for use 
with cemented tungsten carbide tools 
...” Our attention has been called 
to the fact that other cylinder boring 
machines so equipped were in use in 
other automotive plants at least as 
early as 1930.—[Editor.] 
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Depreciated Currencies ITH monot-. 


onous fre- 
Bar Recovery quency bank bulle- 


tins announce that 
all that is required to bring about recovery is confi- 
dence and that confidence can be restored by balancing 
the Federal budget. It is true that balancing the budget 
might preserve Federal credit for a time, but it would have 
no lasting effect unless there were a substantial rise in pro- 
duction. Taxes come out of production, and budget 
balancing, despite the sharpest slashes in public expendi- 
tures that can be hoped for, means an increase, rather 
than a decrease, in the tax burden on production. 


An idle plant may be a source of taxes for a time but 
will not yield revenue for long unless production is re- 
sumed. An industrial country producing on an abnormally 
small scale and accumulating deficits, rather than profits, 
cannot continue to sustain Federal credit, no matter how 
heroic an effort may be made to balance the budget. 


It is true that so long as Federal credit is secure there 
will be a continuing market for Government securities. 
These in turn bolster up the reserves of our banking sys- 
tem and make more private lending and investment pos- 
sible. But to make the flow of credit to industry possible 
is not equivalent to setting such a flow in motion. All 
that is necessary, we are told, is confidence. But what 
creates confidence? Confidence arises only when there 
is faith that industry will produce profits and not losses. 

How far the steel industry is from a profitable con- 
dition is given new emphasis by the quarterly statements 
of the United States Steel Corpn. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corpn. ‘These reports demonstrate that our most 
fundamental industry cannot live on a 15 per cent opera- 
tion. And what is true of steel is also true of most of the 
metal-working industry. ‘To be sure capital structures, 
salaries, wage rates and living standards could all be 
depressed to levels which would yield earnings at a 15 per 
cent operation or even a 5 per cent operation, but such 
action would mean wholesale bankruptcy. It would 
mean a sweeping confiscation of capital, widely held by 
institutions, corporations and individuals, which would be 
nothing short of calamitous. 


Weare not dealing with a question of inefficiency. The 
increase in economy and efficiency by the steel industry and 
the steel using industries has been the one bright spot in 
the depression. Steel makers could earn profits today 
with an output of 35 to 40 per cent, depending on the 
products made. But the steel industry, like many other 
industries, has been unable to make operating savings 
fast enough to keep pace with the deflation of values. 

And what accounts for the sharp descent of values? 
The underlying cause of the chronic weakness in prices, 
in the opinion of the steel trade, is the collapse of inter- 
national values resulting from currency depreciation in a 
large part of the outside world. Currency depreciation 
has been a double-edged sword. It has, in effect, raised 
trade barriers against us and lowered our own tariff to 
import trade. American steel is now virtually shut out 
of the rest of the world and is constantly being under- 


mined in its domestic market by the low prices quoted on 
foreign steel. And the steel industry is not alone in suf- 
fering from this influence. The entire commodity price 
structure is exposed to the same strong downward pull of 
low international values. 


This economic danger cannot be dismissed by saying 
that imports have declined. It is only natural that they 
should recede as the purchasing power of this country 
dries up. 


President Hoover is said to favor a general return 
to the gold standard throughout the world as a solution 
for this problem, but it is doubtful whether this could be 
accomplished and, at any rate, it would take much time 
when time is precious. Others believe that currency in- 
flation in this country would be the way out, but unless 
such a move were followed by devaluation of the dol- 
lar it would probably have little effect on the price situa- 
tion. Devaluation, in turn, would increase the instability 
of international exchange and would tend to put a 
premium on currency depreciation as a world trade 
weapon. 


Mutual stabilization of currencies and mutal lower- 
ing of tariffs would probably bring benefits to all con- 
cerned, but pending such action—if, indeed, it be ever 
taken—America must live. And to live, it must find a 
way of operating its industries at a profit. That can be 
accomplished only by protecting ourselves from the un- 
dermining influence of the low prices of the rest of the 
world. 


Prosperity cannot be rebuilt on the quicksands of 
sinking international values. But substantial recovery 
can be attained by regaining a portion of the domestic 
business that we have lost as a result of worldwide price 
demoralization. Other countries have protected them- 
selves from the competition of depreciated currency coun- 
tries. In November, 1931, shortly after Great Britain 
went off the gold standard, France established “provisional 
compensating exchange surtaxes.” Canada also took 
action by the issuance of an Order in Council. Under 
this order, for instance, the value of the pound sterling 
is set at a given figure, at present $4.40, and the difference 
between that established rate and a two-week market rate 
fixed by the Revenue Department is used to compute a 
compensating “dumping” duty. 


The Hill bill, now before Congress, would achieve 
the same end for the United States. It commends itself 
to the earnest support of the entire metal-working in- 
dustry. It offers the only hope of providing a firm base 
for prices. With our industries prostrate and our buying 
power sharply reduced we haven’t the economic strength 
to absorb enough imports to raise the world price level. 
As a leading steel producer has said, “For our self- 
preservation we must shut ourselves in.” Once profits are 
again possible, even though they be small, confidence will 
revive, credit will expand, employment will gain and our 
ability to absorb foreign goods will increase. Profit is 
the necessary precursor of recovery. Profit is the driving 
force of enterprise. 
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James A. Farrell Urges Protection 
Against Depreciated Currencies 


' X Y ASHINGTON, Jan. 31—De- 
claring that stabilized cur- 
rencies are one of the great 
needs of the world of business today, 
James A. Farrell, chairman of the for- 
eign commerce department committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, urged immediate enactment of 
legislation to protect American pro- 
ducers and manufacturers against the 
destructive effects of imports from 
countries having depreciated cur- 
rencies. He appeared before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means last Friday. The 
hearings were held upon the strength 
of a recommendation made by Presi- 
dent Hoover, who said that either this 
form of legislation or increases in the 
tariff were necessary to protect Amer- 
ican industry. 


The proposed legislation has found 
added strength in view of the growing 
injury being done American industry 
by imports from countries that have 
gone off the gold standard. It is gen- 
erally doubted, nevertheless, that the 
present Congress, with its record of 
little or no accomplishment, will enact 
the Jegislation. 


The House, however, will vote on 
the legislation Feb. 18. This vote has 
been forced by resort to a so-called dis- 
charge petition, an extreme measure, 
introduced by Representative Schafer, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, taking the 
legislation from the Ways and Means 
Committee and bringing it to the floor 
of the House. Previously the legisla- 
tion had been tied up in committee by 
the Democrats. It has considerable 
Democratic support, though, as evi- 
denced by the fact that many signed 
the discharge petition and it is the 
belief of a number of leading Demo- 
crats that the bill will pass the House. 
Its passage by the Senate before ad- 
journment on March 4 is unlikely. 


Legislation to overcome the effect 
of depreciated currencies also was 
urged by T. W. Kennedy of the Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., and many 
others. 


Large Imports From Countries Having 
Depreciated Currencies 


Mr. Farrell laid before the subcom- 
mittee recommendations of the foreign 
commerce department committee of 
the Chamber which were made after 
a survey to show the effect of com- 
petition with countries that had gone 
off the gold standard. Among the find- 
ings of the committee, which the for- 
mer president of the United States 
Steel Corpn. said were significant was 
that some 52 per cent of the products 
at present being imported into the 
United States come from countries 
having depreciated currencies. It was 
also found, he said, that there had not 
been in the depreciated currency coun- 
tries the increases in wholesale prices 
which “some economists tell us would 
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take place in a degree commensurate 
with the decrease in currency values.” 

The committee recommended that 
legislation to meet the situation should 
apply to countries having currency de- 
preciation amounting to 5 per cent or 
more from their par value, this margin 
eliminating excessive administration 
work in applying the provisions of the 
law. It also suggested that a charge 
sufficient to compensate for the amount 
of currency depreciation should be 
placed upon all imports, both dutiable 
and free, with certain exceptions. 
These exceptions would be applied to 
products not produced in the United 
States in quantities of recognized com- 
mercial significance, such as_ rub- 
ber, ete. 


The committee also recommended 
that there should be adequate safe- 
guards against the shipping of de- 
preciated currency products through 
third countries. 


Finally, the committee, Mr. Farrell 
pointed out, recognized that the appli- 
cation of existing ad valorem duties 
to a depreciated currency base, as at 
present in effect, constituted a serious 
loss of revenue to the Government and 
therefore recommended that existing 
ad valorem duties should apply to the 
depreciated values plus the compen- 
sating depreciated currency charge. 


Blast Furnaces Badly Hit 


President Kennedy of the Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., urged 
quick passage of the Hill bill which 
provides that when the currency of a 
foreign country depreciates as much 
as 5 per cent a tax sufficient to com- 
pensate for the depreciation shall be 
assessed against imports. Mr. Ken- 
nedy also spoke for the Reading Iron 
Co., Philadelphia; Davison Coke & 
Iron Co., Pittsburgh; Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa.; Pulaski 
Iron Co., Pulaski, Va.; E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa.; Punxsutaw- 
ney Furnace Co., Punxsutawney, Pa.; 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co., Lyon 
Mountain, N. Y.; Witherbee-Sherman 
Co., Port Henry, N. Y.; Perry Iron 
Co., Erie, Pa., and Adrian Furnace 
Co., Dubois, Pa. 

Of all these companies, Mr. Ken- 
nedy told the sub-committee, only one 
has a blast furnace in operation, that 
of the Alan Wood Steel Co. Imports 
due to depreciated foreign currencies 
were held to be partially responsible 
for the position in which the blast 
furnace interests find themselves. 

During the last year of the opera- 
tion of Mystic furnace, idle since Aug. 
31, 1931, Mr. Kennedy said the cost of 
production of pig iron was $18.71 a 
ton. Indian iron was sold recently, he 
stated, at $13.07, f.o.b. cars, Boston, 
or $5.64 less than the cost of Mystic 
furnace. A price of $13, f.o.b. dock, 
Providence, R. I., it was explained, 





was made on a sale of Dutch iron, 
This was said to be $7.78 under the 
price at which Mystic iron could be 
laid down at Providence, based on a 
cost of $18.71 plus a freight rate of 
$2.07. Dutch iron also has been sold, 
it was stated, at $13 laid down at the 
dock, Bridgeport, Conn., represent'ng 
$8.59 against the furnace at Everett. 


Holland Buys Low-Priced Ore 


It was observed by Mr. Kennedy 
that the Netherlands is on the gold 
standard, but he pointed out that Hol- 
land gets raw material from countries 
off the gold standard. Holland, Mr. 
Kennedy said, uses Spanish ore and 
can buy it with Spanish currency, de- 
preciated at 56 per cent; African ore, 
which can be bought with the $3.30 
pound sterling and fuel which can be 
bought with the depreciated mark. 
Holland, it was stated, also has the 
advantage of labor costs comparable 
with the rates of its depreciated cur- 
rency neighbors. He said he would 
like to see enactment of legislation to 
take care of this situation also. 


Pig iron can be delivered from Hol- 
land to Atlantic seaport points for $1 
a ton, it was declared, while it costs 
Mystic $1.50 to deliver pig iron from 
Everett to Lynn, Mass., nearby. Mr. 
Kennedy said he was not complaining 
of the rail rate, but explained that if 
there is any way that this difficulty 
could be solved it would be a “won- 
derful thing.” 


“The country has imposed a severe 
restriction on immigration and yet by 
continuing to allow the importations 
of foreign material from countries 
with depreciated currencies we are, in 
effect, permitting the equivalent of 
unrestricted immigration and, more- 
over, the foreign peoples engaged in 
the production of the imports thus ad- 
mittted are not contributing to the 
total consumption within the United 
States,” said Mr. Kennedy. “In effect, 
then, we have not only the production 
result of unrestricted immigration, 
but we do not enjoy the purchasing 
power of the peoples so employed, 
On the other hand, we are furnishing 
our capital to support them in their 
own home consumption and in their 
productive employment.” 


Declares Tariff Is a Joke 


The country has done very badly 
by its labor, Mr. Kennedy said, when it 
permits a man in Japan to take a job 
from a man in Massachusetts or in 
Pennsylvania or in New York; when 
it permits an East Indian laborer to 
take the bread out of the mouth of a 
coal miner in West Virginia. 


Mr. Kennedy declared that at the 
prices that are being made on the 
eastern seaboard and in the section of 
the country where his concern sejis 
pig iron it is not a matter of competi- 
tion with home producers. 

“It is a race between India and 
Japan and the Netherlands and Eng- 
land for our own pig iron business,” 
he said. “Their prices are so far 
under the market that it is not pos- 
sible to compete. Our (tariff) rate of 
$1.125 per ton is simply a joke.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 





Steel Output Rises to 19 Per Cent 
Despite Automobile Hold-Ups 


Suspension of Plants of Ford Motor Co. and Body Builders, However, 
Affects Some Mill Schedules—Sheet Prices Still Weak 


in some districts occasioned by the shutdown 

of the plants of the Ford Motor Co. and sup- 
pliers of its automobile bodies, steel production has 
forged ahead this week to fully 19 per cent of the na- 
tional capacity, or two points above THE IRON AGE 
estimate for last week. 


This rise has been brought about chiefly by a sharp 
upturn in the Chicago district, where production is 
at 18 per cent against 14 per cent a week ago, and a 
correspondingly good increase in the Valleys, where 
one plant has stepped up steel making to fill a rush 
order for 14,000 tons of line pipe and another plant, 
inactive for some time, has resumed. There has also 
been a moderate step-up in the Birmingham district, 
where the Ensley rail mill of the Steel Corporation 
is engaged on a short run. 


Operations both in steel making and finishing de- 
partments Have lost ground at Cleveland and Detroit 
and have no more than held their own at Pittsburgh. 
The Cleveland and Detroit districts are principally af- 
fected by the Ford suspension and a falling off in the 
volume of new business from other motor car manu- 
facturers. The Cleveland rate has dropped from 44 
to 38 per cent of capacity. 


]_) i: som interruptions in steel mill schedules 


LTHOUGH January has brought a moderate im- 
provement to the steel industry, it was less than 
might have been expected, considering that seasonal 
tendencies usually begin to exert themselves more 
forcibly at this time of the year. However, the fact 
that steel ingot production has risen from 12 or 13 
per cent in the final week of December to 19 per cent 
at the beginning of February with no important aid 
from the railroads or from building construction gives 
some reason for mild encouragement, notwithstand- 
ing that steel companies’ financial reports point clear- 
ly to the necessity for considerable further gains be- 
fore a “break-even” basis can be attained. 


The performance of the automobile industry con- 
tinues to attract the most attention in the steel trade, 
since it is the most tangible prospect for’ tonnage to 
sustain the present operaticns of many mills. Notwith- 
standing the Ford Motor Co.’s difficulties, January 
output of cars was fully 120,000 units, and official 
figures may, in fact, show that the 123,075 units pro- 
duced in January, 1932, were exceeded. Chevrolet’s 
January total was 62,000 cars, about 15,000 more than 
was contemplated and the best record for that com- 
pany since July, 1931. Chevrolet made retail deliver- 
ies of 33,875 cars during the month. Its February 
schedule may be somewhat smaller, possibly not more 
than 50,000 cars. Other car makers may also reduce 


schedules this month, but, if Ford operations are 
resumed soon, the output by that company may offset 
declines elsewhere. 


Prospects for railroad buying are confined to the 
bare expectation that some rail inquiries will be issued 
within 30 days. Although Western roads have re- 
leased some small rail orders against old contracts, 
enabling both of the Chicago district rail mills to 
run this week, and have also bought a fair amount of 
track supplies for necessary maintenance work, the 
aggregate of railroad orders is still disappointingly 
small. 


Building construction is also lagging, though in- 
quiries have come into the market for a total of 29,000 
tons of fabricated structural steel, of which more than 
half is 17.000 tons for a bridge at Hartford, Conn. 
Lettings for the week were only 6500 tons. 


RICE weakness has become as serious a concern 

to the steel industry as lack of substantial busi- 
ness improvement. In fact, the continued decline in 
quotations on some grades of sheets is definitely delay- 
ing the ordinary post-inventory replenishment buying 
that might normally be expected under more stable 
conditions. Weakness is most pronounced in galvanized 
sheets, which are being freely offered by a number of 
mills at 2.50c. a lb., Pittsburgh, or $7 a ton below the 
ruling quotation during the fourth quarter. A num- 
ber of other grades are being offered at concessions 
of $1 or $2 a ton to large buyers. Cold-rolled strip 
steel also has weakened. 

Efforts are being exerted to stabilize sheet prices, 
but without apparent success thus far, as some com- 
panies are taking business at whatever prices seem 
to be necessary to meet the situation. Some of the 
larger companies that have been holding aloof from 
the more drastic price cutting are said to be contem- 
plating the establishment of low minimum levels that 
will discourage further concessions and bring back 
a more orderly condition in the market. Price ir- 
regularities have extended to standard pipe owing to 
the efforts of two or three small mills to get business, 
but the larger makers are adhering to regular dis- 
counts. Plates from Eastern mills have reached a 
more definite alinement, with a range of 1.40c. to 
1.60.., Coatesville, the price quoted depending upon the 
attractiveness of the tonnage. 

Scrap markets show a stronger tendency, although 
prices have not changed much. THE IRON AGE com- 
posite price for heavy melting steel remains at $6.75 
a gross ton, while pig iron and finished steel are also 
at last week’s levels of $13.56 a gross ton and 1.923c. 
a lb. respectively. 
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ds wieiccitds M Comparison of Prices 2a 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous C 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 





Pig lron Jan, 31, Jan. 24, Jan. 3, Feb. 2, ini Jan. 31, Jan. 24, Jan. 3, Feb. 2, 
8 1933 ' 1933 ' 1933° 1932 Finished Steel 1933 ' 1933 ' 1933" 1932 
Per Gross Ton: Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
‘ : , a2 a< ee nan Hot-rolled annealed _ sheets 
No. 2 é Rsicda 3.3 3.3 3.3 $15.64 ; oT & ties 
a — , oe neongenan er = —. $13.34 $15.64 No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 210 2165 
<2 slate A serene maga ~ +5 laa ale gd $50 614.50 16.60 Hot-rolled annealed _ sheets, diffic 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti »» 16.82 13.82 13.82 13.82 No. 24, Chicago dist. mill.. 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.30 inte: 
No. 2, Birmingham......... 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh.... 2.50 2.65 2.85 2.75 mn t 
No, 2 foundry, Chicago*... 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.50 Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chicago mas 
Basic, del'd eastern Pa P 13.50 13.50 13.50 16.25 dist. mill ; aban 'e te ot 2.60 2.65 2.95 2.90 burs 
Basic, Valley furnace.. 13.50 13.50 13.50 15.00 Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, P’gh 1.45 1.45 1.55 1,60 mat 
Valley Bessemer, del’d P’gh. 16.89 16.89 16.89 17.89 Hot-rolled sheets, No. 10, Chi- . ae ‘ e two 
Malleable, Chicago*... . 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.50 cago dist. mill..... 165 8155 1.65 1.70 redi 
Malleable, Valley 14.50 14.50 16.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.. 1.80 1.8) 1.95 1.95 A 
L. 8. charcoal. Chicaco 9 23.17 23.17 23.17 Wire nails, Chicago dist. mill 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 
Ferromanganese, seab'd car- Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.20 pro 
lots Se ee ee a .. 68.00 68.00 68.00 75.00 Plain wire, Chicago dist. mill 2.15 2.15 2.25 2.25 of 
Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 mal 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Barbed wire, galv., Chicago mer 
Chicago é ‘ 81a ‘ GO, WE ssc ccveeenecneves 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
iicago district is 6lc. per ton. . oe com 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh.. $4.25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.75 


thai 
Rails, Billets, etc. Old Material s 


Per Gross Ton: Per Gross Ton: ton: 


ma , eavy melting steel, P’gh... $8.25 $8.25 8.25 $10.25 ui 
Rails, heavy, at mill........ $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $43.00 rascal ries oe, ee oa ane ’ » oe . as . ] 
. : 7 ; : Heavy melting steel, Phila... 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.50 to 
Light rails at mill. ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 34.00 : s ; ile Sale He on teal ° 
aaa . . y aoe Heavy melting steel, Ch'go 9.25 5.25 5.25 7.25 tior 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 °6.00 26.00 27.00 Cinna is whics ke Sea 7 0 ° ua 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 arwheels, a ago . coe rhost ie = . ™ but 
ote itt. oe ee ee aw Carwheels, Philadelphia..... 8.00 8.00 8.00 10.50 dov 
Slabs, Pittsburgh........ , 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 ; o 0 
> , ; ; No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh....... 9.00 9.00 9.50 10.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh... 31.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 - : : : S 
Ries Kg : oe oie os ae No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.... 8.00 8.00 8.00 10.00 ‘ 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh...... 35.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 aie » of . OF ae ; 
: * . No. 1 cast Ch’go (net ton)... 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.50 dis 
Cents Cents Cents Cents . 7 ane a oir - 
“be ) si id , > : ‘ No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila...... 7.50 7.50 7.50 8.50 cap 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 . os S i 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net) 4.50 4.50 4.00 §.50 for 
neg 
Finished Steel Coke, Connellsville ris 
r , ° 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents Per Net Zon at Oven: ae a or or of 
pe. teas a A ; Furnace coke, prompt....... $1.75 $1.75 $1.75 $2.25 a l 
sars, Pittsburgh. a 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 Foundry coke, prompt....... 950 2.50 2.50 3.50 im: 
Bars, Chicago..... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 . 
Bars, Cleveland... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.55 M tio 
Bars, New York. oe ee 1.95 1.95 1.85 etals ine 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents WI! 
Tank plates, Chicago. 1.70 1.7 i 1.70 Lake copper, New York.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 6.871, cer 
Tank plates, New York.. 1.698 1.698 1.898 1.798 Electrolytic copper, refinery. 4.75 4.75 4.75 6.50 | 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 Tin (Straits), New York.... 23.50 23.00 22.50 22.25 
Structural shapes, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 Zinc, East St. Louis........ 2.87% 3.00 8.12% 2.85 mé 
Structural shapes, New York. 1.86775 1.86775 1.86775 1.76775 Zinc, New Yorl..........+¢s 3.25% 3.37 3.49% 3.22 all 
Cold-finished bars, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 2.00 ve ee er eee 2.871% 2.87% 2.87% 3.55 th 
Hot-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 Lead, New York........ igen teen 3.00 3.00 3.75 ste 
Cold-rolled strips, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.90 1.90 1.90 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y¥... 5.80 5.80 5.40 7.25 sO 
a Se 
On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a range ar 
of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. qu 
pr 


~n a & P; 


aaa The lron Age Composite Prices « « « : 


n 
. . . d 
Finished Steel Pig Iron Steel Scrap y 
Jan. 31, 1933 1.923¢c. a Lb. $13.56 a Gross Ton $6.75 a Gross Ton . 
One week ago 1.923c. 13.56 6.75 Ss 
One month ago 1.948c. 13.56 6.92 a 
One year ago 1.933c. 14.64 8.33 . 
r 
Based on steel bars, beams, Based on average of basic iron Based on No. 1 heavy melting n 

tank plates, wire, rails, black at Valley furnace and foundry steel quotations at Pittsburgh, 
pipe, sheets and hot rolled strip. irons at Chicago, Philadelphia, Philadelphia and Chicago. t 

These products make 85 per cent Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham, 


of the United States output. 


HIGH Low HIGH Low HIGH Low 
Seee bivexges te 1.977c., Oct. 4: 1.926c., Feb. 2 $14.81, Jan. 5; $13.56, Dec. 6 $8.50, Jan. 12; $6.42, July 5& 
ain whan ie 2.037c., Jan. 13; 1.945¢., Dec. 29 15.90, Jan. 6: 14.79, Dee. 15 11.33, Jan. 6; 8.50, Dec. 29 3g 
tae 2.273c., Jan. 7; 2.018c., Dec. 9 18.21, Jan. 7: 15.90. Dec, 16 15.00, Feb. 18; 11.25, Dec. 9% f 
See 46..48e% us 2.317c., April 2; 2.278c., Oct. 29 18.71, May 14; 18.21. Dec. 17 17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08, Dec. 3 
1928 pai 2.286c., Dec. 11; 2.217%c., July 17 18.59, Nov. 27: 17.04,July 24 16.50, Dec. 31; 13.08, July 2 § 
ee ray acta Soe 2.402c., Jan. 43; 2.212c., Nov. 1 19.71, Jan. 4: 17.54, Nov. 1 15.25, Jan. 11; 13.08, Nov. 22 
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Pittsburgh Steel Business Has 


Shown No Further Improvement 


Gain in January Over December Less Than Might Have Been 
Expected—Price Weakness Still Prevalent 


has shown no further improve- 
ment in the last week, and labor 
difficulties in the Detroit district have 
interrupted movement of automotive 
materials into that territory. Pitts- 
burgh and Valley mills have not been 
materially affected, although one or 
two companies have been forced to 
reduce production schedules. 
Aggregate orders for finished steel 
products in January exceeded those 
of December by only a very narrow 
margin when a considerable improve- 
ment might have been expected. Some 
companies did less business this month 
than in December. 


P ITTSBURGH, Jan.31.—Business 


Structural steel and reinforcing bar 
tonnage continues light, but new in- 
quiry for fabricated material seems 
to be improving. Tin plate specifica- 
tions are just about holding their own, 
but production seems to be tending 
downward. 


Steel ingot output in the Pittsburgh 
district still averages 15 per cent of 
capacity, with no immediate prospect 
for improvement. In the Valleys and 
nearby northern Ohio, production has 
risen to 20 per cent, the highest rate 
of the year. This is partially due to 
a large pipe order recently placed for 
immediate shipment and to resump- 
tion of a large plant which has been 
inactive. Ingot production in the 
Wheeling district is holding at 35 per 
cent. 


Steel prices continue weak, with the 
market on desirable tonnage in nearly 
all products at sharp variance from 
the quoted figures. Sheets and strip 
steel show particular weakness, with 
some grades of sheets quotably lower. 
Semi-finished steel is holding. Efforts 
are being made to establish minimum 
quotations on the heavy hot-rolled 
products. 


Pig Iron 


While shipments to local foundries 
during January were somewhat 
heavier than in the preceding month, 
demand has failed to show any sig- 
nificant upward trend. Many foun- 
dries which closed down late in the 
year have not yet resumed production, 
although some of the radiator and 
sanitary ware makers in the district 
are slightly busier. No sales have been 
reported to establish price levels on 
merchant iron, and quotations con- 
tinue largely nominal. 


Semi-Finished Steel 


Non-integrated makers of sheets 
are seeking lower quotations on semi- 
finished steel to compensate for the 
sharp decline in sheet steel prices. 


However, sellers continue to quote $26, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, on sheet 
bars as well as billets and slabs, al- 
though no recent sales have been re- 
ported. Forging billets are well main- 
tained at $31, Pittsburgh, and wire 
rods are now being generally quoted 
at $35, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 


Rails and Track Accessories 


No new business has been placed 
in the last week, and specifications con- 
tinue at a minimum. Resumption of 
production by the local rail mill seems 
to have been indefinitely postponed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The market continues quiet and 
orders this month are falling behind 
those of December with some makers. 
A few large structural steel and re- 
inforcing bar projects are still before 
the trade, but new inquiries are light. 
The plate market is also stagnant, 
with barge builders promising the best 
outlet in the immediate future. Sev- 
eral companies are considering the 
purchase of a number of barges, and 
Government jobs are closing every 
week in various parts of the country. 
Tank fabricators. are getting little 
work from the oil industry, which is 
watching its purchases more closely 
than ever since recent declines in 
crude oil were announced. Merchant 
bars are dull, although shipments to 
the automobile industry are fairly 
well maintained. 


Bar, plate and shape prices are fair- 
ly well maintained at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, on small lots, and efforts are 
being made to establish a minimum 
figure on large tonnages. Attractive 
business has brought out sharp con- 
cessions for many months, but some of 
these prices, particularly on struc- 
tural shapes, are said to have been 
withdrawn recently. The reinforcing 
bar market is holding fairly well at 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, in this district, with 
shading confined principally to the 
New York and Philadelphia terri- 
tories. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars 


The market continues quiet, and is 
supported largely by orders from the 
automotive industry. Small manu- 
facturing consumers in other lines are 
buying sparingly, and in many cases 
seem willing to pay quantity differen- 
tials rather than build up their stocks. 
The base price is well sustained at 
1.70¢c., Pittsburgh. 


Tubular Goods 


While general demand for pipe 
mill products has shown little change, 
greater activity has developed in the 


line pipe market. The Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.’s order, mentioned in these 
columns last week, amounted to about 
14,000 tons of pipe, and went to the 
Republic Steel Corpn. It totaled about 
210 miles and called principally for 
85%-in. material. The order is for im- 
mediate rolling. Spang, Chalfant & 
Co. have completed production of 1300 
tons of 85%-in. pipe for a small line 
for the Tidewater Oil Corpn. Some 
other projects are said to be in pros- 
pect which will become active as soon 
as weather conditions are more favor- 
able. Bad weather in the Conroe field 
has affected orders for oil country 
goods this month, and shipments 
have fallen behind those of December 
with some companies. Standard butt- 
weld pipe continues very quiet, and 
prices have been disturbed in some 
territories by the granting of extra 
discounts by two or three smaller 
makers. The larger interests seem to 
be maintaining the market. 


Wire Products 


None of the producers in this dis- 
trict has issued new schedules follow- 
ing the recent reductions in prices of 
wire products. However, the market 
seems to be fairly well defined at re- 
cently named levels. Certain revisions 
in the extras on spring wire are ex- 
pected to be announced in the near 
future. Quantity differentials for 
small lots continue to apply. Orders 
have declined materially since the re- 
duction in price. 


Sheets 


Specifications have been lighter in 
the last week, and mill schedules have 
declined a point or two to about 18 
per cent of capacity. Suspension of 
shipments to body builders in the De- 
troit district which are affected by 
labor difficulties, as well as to the Ford 
Motor Co., have resulted in practical 
suspension at a few plants which were 
depending heavily upon this business. 
The other automobile companies con- 
tinue to take sheets in fair volume, 
and February schedules promise little 
if any curtailment from January. De- 
mand for sheets from other sources 
continues very quiet. 


Definite signs of price stabilization 
are still lacking, and quotations on 
some grades of sheets are still large- 
ly nominal. Galvanized material is 
more freely available at 2.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, and 2.50c. has been quoted in 
some sections of the country. Hot- 
rolled annealed sheets are fairly well 
held at 2c., Pittsburgh, with some 
tonnage bringing 2.10c. Light cold- 
rolled material is rather freely avail- 
able at 2.25c. in the Detroit territory. 
Tin mill black plate is still quoted at 
2.30c., Pittsburgh, to the enameling 
trade, but lower figures are still 
common on other classes of business. 
Ordinary hot-rolled material is weak, 
but not quotably lower in this district. 


Tin Plate 


Specifications are holding up fairly 
well, but operations have declined 
slightly under the 45 per cent level 
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which prevailed last week. Cur- 
tailment has occurred principally in 
plants which were manufacturing 
tonnage for stock. Some buyers are 
still postponing 1933 contracting, but 
mills are exerting little pressure in 
this direction. The base price ap- 
pears to be firm at $4.25 a base box, 
Pittsburgh. 


Strip Steel 


Labor difficulties in the Detroit dis- 
trict have also affected the strip 
market, as parts makers have held up 
shipments to some producers. Most 
of the smaller strip makers are run- 
ning every other week, and current 
schedules indicate a production rate 
of about 20 per cent of capacity. The 
price on hot-rolled strip is still being 
held at 1.45¢., Pittsburgh, but cold- 
rolled material has been subject to 
further weakness. Sizable inquiries 
have brought out prices $2 to $3 a 
ton under the recent minimum of 
1.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Coal and Coke 


Shipments of furnace coke have 
been slightly heavier in the last week 
or two, but the foundry grades con- 
tinue rather dull. Heating coke is 
also quiet, and is adversely affected 
by unseasonably warm weather. The 
coal market is very quiet, and prices 
are soft. 


Scrap 


Despite the failure of steel ingot 
production in the Pittsburgh district 
to rise materially, and consequent lack 
of consumer demand for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, the market on this 
grade is very strong. At the same 
time, the cheaper open-hearth grades, 
such as No, 2 steel and machine shop 
turnings, are in even better demand. 
The tendency to mix these grades with 
premium materials and thus reduce 
scrap costs has been growing, and an- 
other mill has placed an experimental 
order for No. 2 material. This grade is 
now quoted at $7.25 to $7.75, with 
dealers paying as high as $7.50 to 
cover old orders in some instances. 
Nevertheless, a small tonnage of local 
scrap has been sold into consumption 
at $7.25 or less. Machine shop turn- 
ings are quotably unchanged, but deal- 
ers are paying $6.25 and better to 
cover old orders, and this grade of 
scrap is very scarce. No recent sales 
into consumption are reported, but 
the dealers buying level seems to 
justify a 50c. spread in the quota- 
tions. Railroad specialties are also 
strong in the absence of offerings. The 
monthly list of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, closing on Feb. 1, contains 30,- 
000 tons, including 10,000 tons of No. 
1 heavy melting steel. The Baltimore 
& Ohio list, closing Feb. 6, contains 
6500 tons of scrap. 





Brick adds about 75 per cent in 
strength to steel supports, scientists 
of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards have just found, after conduct- 
ing several experiments with actual 
construction columns. 
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Shippers Want General Reduction 
of Freight Rates Immediately 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 31— 

V \ Forestalling of continued 

freight surcharges is believed 
to be one of the principal purposes of 
the joint petition filed last week with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the agricultural, coal and lumber 
interests asking for immediate and 
general reduction of freight rates on 
basic commodities. While request is 
made for reduction of prevailing 
rates, it has been observed that the 
petition was filed at a time when the 
railroads are seeking continuation of 
the surcharges which would otherwise 
expire on March 31. A hearing on 
the surcharges will be held in Chicago 
beginning on Thursday of the present 
week. . 

The plea for reduced rates was 
made by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Education 
and Cooperative Union of America, 
the National Grange, the National 
Coal Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The petitioners sought to have the 
commission recognize the existence of 
a “serious public emergency” and the 
importance of the freight rate level 
in that connection. The Federal body 
was asked to require the rail carriers 
to appear at once and “show cause 
why they should not be required im- 
mediately to reduce rates.” 


It was requested that the commis- 
sion proceed without burdening the 
public with the cost and expense of 
any further public hearings. How- 
ever, the commission, it has been 
pointed out, would likely take a peti- 
tion of this kind under consideration 
without the formality of public hear- 
ings, though they might be shortened. 

“Since the beginning of the depres- 
sion and despite all corrective efforts 
prices on nearly all commodities have 
continuously and materially declined,” 
the petition said. “There has not been 
a corresponding decline in the cost of 
transportation by rail.” 


This situation was said to have set 
up “a process of destruction which 
must be arrested before the industries 
called upon to pay excessive transpor- 
tation charges are completely de- 
stroyed.” 





Machine Tool Business 


Gained in January 


Preliminary reports indicate that 
the index of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association for Janu- 
ary will show a rise, perhaps of sev- 
eral points, and that aggregate sales 
for the first month of 1933 may, in 
fact, be the best in several months. 


The index, which is based on aver- 
age monthly shipments for 1922, 1923 
and 1924 at 100, stood at 35.8 for De- 


cember against 32 for November, 
which in turn had gained from 27.4 in 
November. The highest figure for any 
month in 1932 was 59.1, which was 
recorded in January. The low point 
was 25.3 in July. 


Foreign orders have helped out the 
past month’s aggregate business. An 
Eastern machine tool builder received 
a fairly substantial order from Italy, 
Japanese and Russian orders also have 
been booked. 

A sale of 16 automatic screw ma- 
chines, referred to last week, was 
made by the National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, to the A C Spark Plug Co., Flint, 
Mich., subsidiary of General Motors 
Corpn. These machines will be equip- 
ped with the Chronolog idle time re- 
cording device. 


Racine, Wis., is reported to have 
bought 12 tools for its schools. A list 
of items to be bought for Milwaukee 
schools is as follows: 


l4-inch engine lathes 

single cylinder planers 

wood turning lathe, 12 in. x 60 in 
wood turning lathes, 8 in. x 36 in. 
12-in. jointers 

mortiser, % in. 

No. S-2 shaper, 5/16-in. arbor 
Carter R-4 router 

motor-driven surface sander 
motor-head oil stone grinder 
motor-driven single end tenoner 
wood turning lathe, 12 x 48 in 


sho 
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United Chromium, Inc., 
Wins Patent Suit 


The validity of a patent for chromi- 
um plating issued to Dr. Colin G. 
Fink in 1926 and held by United 
Chromium, Inc., New York, was up- 
held by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on Jan. 23, as an- 
nounced in a Washington dispatch 
published in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 26. 
The Washington report was in error, 
however, in stating that the suit in 
question had been brought against 
United Chromium, Inc, and in imply- 
ing that the patent had been based 
on a formula prescribed in a paper 
prepared by George J. Sargent in 
1920. 


The action of the Supreme Court on 
Jan 23 was the final outcome of a 
suit for infringement brought by 
United Chromium, Inc., against the 
International Silver Co., which was 
originally heard in the Federal Court 
for the District of Connecticut in 
June, 1930, and which resulted in a 
decision sustaining the patent. 


An appeal was taken to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, which on July 29, 1932, handed 
down an opinion reaffirming the val- 
idity of the patent. A petition by the 
appellants for a rehearing was denied 
and this was followed by a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court, and was denied on 
Jan. 23. 
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Chicago Ingot Production Rises 
Sharply to 18 Per Cent 


Broadening of Miscellaneous Orders Apparent—Bar Specifications 
the Best for Any Week This Year 


duction is making additional 

gains, the average in the dis- 
trict now being close to 18 per cent 
of capacity, an increase of four points 
in a week. Automobile plants still 
contribute the bulk of the releases, but 
forge plants, making parts for trac- 
tors, as well as tractor manufacturers 
themselves, and a broadening of mis- 
cellaneous orders are playing a more 
important part in the market. Some 
bar mills report the best sales of the 
new year, and it is generally agreed 
that inquiries are decidedly improved. 


(CF ivction Jan. 31.—Ingot pro- 


Rail programs are a possibility in 
the next 30 days. Track accessory 
sales have gained in recent days. De- 
mand for semi-finished steel is show- 
ing a moderate upswing. The desire 
to store crude oil at present low prices 
is acting as a stimulant to the plate 
market, though at the moment fabri- 
cators and tank buyers are rather far 
apart on price agreements. The scrap 
market is marking time, with dealers 
casting an anxious eye to the specula- 
tive side of the situation. 

Prices for all commodities remain 
unchanged except for lower prices on 
small rivets and galvanized sheets. 


Pig Iron 


January shipments gained slightly 
over those of December and releases 
at hand indicate a still better move- 
ment in the new month. It is im- 
portant that some of the larger users 
are again in the market and they have 
longer schedules than for many 
months. A Michigan melter has 
ordered 700 tons of malleable. Other 
tonnages bring total sales to a parity 
with those of recent weeks. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Small rivets are being marked 
down to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 
January shipments of bolts, nuts and 
rivets fell below those of December, 
and prospects for improvement are 
not bright. Jobbers are releasing a 
few small lots. 


Rails and Track Supplies 


Moderate releases of rails against 
old commitments are permitting both 
of the Chicago district rail mills to 
operate, and small schedules are at 
hand for the coming week. Reports 
are again current that rail programs 
are taking shape, and mills are under 
the impression that tonnages will be 
out for figures in about 30 days. The 
Northern Pacific has ordered 1000 
tons of tie plates from a Pacific Coast 
mill and 200 tons of angle bars from 
Chicago producers. Shipments of ac- 
cessories are steady and sales show 
moderate growth. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


This market remains dull pending 
action on the Wilmette, IIl., and 
Chicago tonnages. Both railroads and 
public utilities are very quiet. Some 
scattered tonnage is in sight from 
projects that will be financed by the 
R. F. C. Prices are steady. 


Bars 


New business in bars continues to 
show greater diversification as to 
users. Support from automobile 
manufacturers is steady, except from 
several makers in the high-price field. 
Forge shops are taking on added life; 
most of their increase in production 
going to tractor builders. The farm 
implement trade is quiet. On the 
whole, bar sales and specifications are 
heavier, the week having been the 
best so far this year. 


Reinforcing Bars 


Contractors for [Illinois road work 
are placing tonnages and dealers’ 
books are heavier by about 700 tons. 
The contractor for the Wilmette, IIl., 
water works has also placed the 
needed bars. Fresh inquiries are few 
in number and most of them are for 
scattered Government work. The urge 
to raise prices seems once again to be 
in the air, though no dealer has taken 
the initiative. Changes in prices 
would be afforded little test in the 
present slow market. 


Wire Products 


Sales continue to hold an upward 
trend and specifications are moder- 
ately larger. Mill output is close to 
20 per cent of capacity with good 
prospects of growth in the near fu- 
ture. Prices still show soft spots as 
sellers feel for the market level. Mod- 
erate improvement is noted in orders 
from jobbers. 


Plates 


Of outstanding interest in this 
market is an inquiry for 7200 tons of 
plates for oil storage tanks that are 
planned for erection in the Oklahoma 
fields. This development comes as a 
result of low prices for crude oil, it 
being estimated that a 25c. per bbl. 
increase in the crude oil price would 
pay for the tanks. The buyers have 
named a figure for these tanks that 
so far is too low to attract fabrica- 
tors. A sizable tonnage of tanks is 
being considered for breweries, but 
exact needs are difficult to determine, 
because many bidders are after each 
project. The railroad equipment 
market is dead. It is estimated here 
that fully 95 per cent of available 
used equipment parts have been taken 


out of the market by the railroads. 
This is encouraging to parts manu- 
facturers. | 


Structural Material 


With the exception of an inquiry 
for a bridge by the Southern Pacific, 
the structural market has again fallen 
back to the point where it relies for 
tonnages on projects that are pro- 
moted on public funds. Opinion in 
and around Chicago is that this situa- 
tion cannot last much longer and that 
public work will dwindle as the sea- 
son advances. Bids taken in Decem- 
ber on [Illinois bridges have been 
thrown out and will be readvertised. 


Sheets 


Galvanized sheets have given fur- 
ther ground to 2.60c. a lb., Chicago 
district mill. Quotations on bundled 
and the manufacturing product are 
holding fairly well, but roofing sheets 
are under severe pressure. Prices in 
Chicago show a greater degree of sta- 
bility than to the South and East. 
Lower quotations prevail on most 
grades. Miscellaneous manufacturers 
are taking a larger tonnage in the 
aggregate. 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel is moving more 
frequently to mills, but supplies are 
proving adequate. The result is that 
prices remain stationary. Some brok- 
ers are viewing the market with an 
eye to speculation. However, heavier 
buying by consumers must appear on 
the horizon before dealers will begin 
to gamble with what credit is avail- 
able to them. There is a fair call for 
cast iron wheels. Steel foundries are 
taking some more scrap, but gray 
iron units are dormant. Cast iron 
borings are quiet, with no visible in- 
crease in the supply available. 





Boston Trade Still Quiet; 
Scrap Going to Danzig 


OSTON, Jan. 31—The last day of 

January finds no imprpvement in 
pig iron buying and with compara- 
tively little business in sight for the 
first quarter. Sales the past week in- 
cluded a round tonnage of No. 2X 
Alabama iron at $10.50 a ton, fur- 
nace, and small lots of Mystic, Buf- 
falo and Indian irons. The price 
situation is unchanged. 


Within the near future a steamer 
will load 3000 tons of scrap here for 
Danzig. The current movement of 
scrap is very light, even buying for 
barge shipment to Philadelphia hav- 
ing dried up. New England foundries 
are buying textile machinery and No. 
1 machinery cast in truck loads from 
local or nearby yards. 


The Blakeslee-Rollins Corpn., Bos- 
ton, has awarded 450 tons of steel 
sheet piling to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. for Government work at Chelsea, 
Mass., and 50 tons of bolts, washers, 
fabricated steel, etc., to other concerns. 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Trade 


Shows No Signs of Revival 


Prices Still Marked by Irregularities Particularly on Plates, Sheets 
and Cold-Rolled Strip 


the market showing no revival 

and the price structure still re- 
flecting sharp irregularities, especially 
in cold-rolled strip, plates and sheets, 
the trade is eagerly hoping for an 
early development looking to a pick-up 
in business and _ stabilized levels. 
While it is evident that in some sec- 
tions of the trade sentiment has im- 
proved, on the whole there is no ex- 
pectation of a marked upswing in the 
near future. Where a better feeling 
does exist it does not appear to be 
based on tangible ground, but is par- 
tially due to the approach of a new 
Federal administration. It is felt that 
the political position has become ex- 
tremely difficult with constructive leg- 
islation tied up on the eve of a change 
in policy and that the determination of 
a definite program, even if not wholly 
agreeable, will be preferable to the 
present uncertainty. 

The weakest price situation in this 
district is in plates and sheets. Plates 
take a range of 1.50c. to 1.60c., Coates- 
ville, while an indication of the slump 
in sheets is the commonly quoted level 
of 2.50c., Pittsburgh, on No. 24 gal- 
vanized material. 


Steel output has declined one point 
to 11 per cent. This is due to the 
closing down of three open-hearth 
furnaces which were operated most of 
last week by one plant and the start- 
ing of one open-hearth furnace by an- 
other plant. A nearby maker will 
start a small structural shape mill 
tomorrow. 


P HILADELPHIA, Jan. 31—With 


Pig Iron 


Miscellaneous inquiry for carlots of 
foundry iron shows a slight gain and 
the market remains steady with No. 2 
plain quoted at $12.50, furnace. It is 
reported that offerings of Japanese 
iron have been withdrawn despite the 
low level of $11.50, landed, at which 
they were available. Sales in this 
district of Japanese iron totaled about 
600 tons. German ferromanganese 
still is offered at $62, Eastern sea- 
board. This is $6 under the domestic 
price, but so far as can be learned 
none of the German material has been 
sold in this district. One reason as- 
signed is that the foreign sellers re- 
quire cash in a German bank against 
shipping documents. It also is said 
that the alloy is below the 78 to 82 per 
cent standard. 


Plates, Shapes and Bars 


The plate market is unsettled, with 
the price range at 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
Coatesville. Structural shapes ap- 
pear to be fairly well established at 
1.60c., Eastern mill, while merchant 
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steel bars are in a stronger position 
than either plates or shapes. The bar 
price remains at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Ac- 
tually, however, no large buying has 
taken place to test the level. Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, were 
awarded the contract for caissons for 
the customs house in Philadelphia, re- 
quiring about 2500 tons of pipe. The 
Virginia Ferry Corpn. is considering 
estimates on a ferry, requiring 700 
tons of plates, and may make an 
award this week. 


Sheets and Strip 


Irregularity continues in the market 
for sheets and cold-rolled strip steel. 
Makers are openly quoting No. 24 gal- 
vanized sheets at 2.50c., Pittsburgh. 
No. 10 hot-rolled is fairly firm at 
1.45c., though a concession of 10c. per 
100 lb. is available to the larger buy- 





ers, including the automobile trade, 
No. 24 hot-rolled annealed is holding 
at 2c. Hot-rolled strip is fairly steady 
at 1.45c. Local automobile body build. 
ers are buying sheets and strip ip 
fair volume, though not so extensively 
as had been expected. 


Warehouse Business 


Jobbers report that January busi- 
ness will slightly exceed that of De- 
cember. Demand is small, however, 
Prices are unchanged. Imports con- 
tinue to be a disturbing factor. 


Imports 

Imports at Philadelphia last week 
consisted of 2044 tons of pig iron from 
the Netherlands and 502 tons of the 
same product from Asia; also 984 tons 
of chrome ore from Greece. 


Scrap 


Export sales are the outstanding 
feature of the market for scrap. The 
Charles Dreifus Co. is about to load a 
cargo of No. 1 heavy melting for ship- 
ment to Japan. This will be the first 
cargo of this grade of scrap shipped 
from Philadelphia to Japan since 1920, 
Domestic sales have temporarily eased 
off, but prices are unchanged and fair- 
ly firm, some indicating an upward 
tendency. 





Continental Steel Prices Easier on 
Slackening of Far Eastern Demand 


(By Cable). — Cleveland pig 

iron makers have fixed home 
zone prices for No. 3 iron at 62s. 6d., 
delivered local consumers. The export 
price is unchanged at 58s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Pig iron demand is quiet. Steel busi- 
ness is improving on increased ship- 
building and dominion demand for 
heavy material. 


| ic ENGLAND, Jan. 30 


Tin plate is quiet, but output is 
at 70 per cent of capacity. Some mills 
have good order books and are hold- 
ing to 16s., base, f.o.b. works port, 
but some prompt business has been 
down as low as 15s. 744d. 


Continental steel prices have eased 
on slackening of Far Eastern demand 
and uncertainties regarding the reor- 
ganization of the Continental Raw 
Steel Cartel. Recent purchases for 
the Far East include 35,000 tons of 
Belgian and French plates and sheets 
and quantities of German sheet bars 
and wire rods. 


Early agreement is expected on 
the proposed renewal of the Italian 
Joists and Wire Rod Cartel, as the 
Italian Government is urging a six- 
months renewal. 


Poland and Soviet Russia have con- 
cluded a preliminary contract for 25,- 
000 tons of Polish steel. 


Russia expects this year to blow in 
15 blast furnaces and erect five others. 
The Russian production program for 
1933 provides for 9,000,000 tons of 


pig iron, 8,900,000 tons of raw steel 
and 6,200,000 tons of rolled steel. 


British Prices, f.o.b. United Kingdom 
Ports 


Per Gross Ton 


Ferromanganese, 

CXPOTt .ccccece 
Billets,open-hearth £417s. 6d.to £5 7s. 6d. 
Black sheets, Jap- 

anese_ specifica- 


SOE: .cccatonesds £11 
Tin plate, per base 

SOE cinvscteens 15s. 9d. to 16s. 
Steel bars, open- 

BONER csxaccce &7 1744s. to £8 7%s. 
Beams, open-hrth. £7 7s. to £717%s. 
Channels, open- 

MOMIER: . bncccnss £7 12%s. to £8 2l%s 
Angles, open- 

a eee £7 74s. to £7 17s. 
Black sheets, No 

i. were £8 5s 
Galvanized sheets, 

No. 24 gage....£10 10s. to £10 15s. 


Continental Prices f.o.b. Continental 
Ports 


Per Metric Ton, Gold £ at $4.86 


Billets, Thomas.. £2 ls. 
Wire rods, No. 5 
B.W.G.. JWese..s £4 10s. 
Black sheets, No. 
31 gage, —. 


GEERR seve ideen £2 7s. to £2 8s. 
Beams, Thomas.. £2 2s. 6d.to £2 3s. 
Angles, Thomas, 

4-in. and larger £2 7s. 

Angles, small.... £2 9s. 
Hoops and _ strip 

steel over 6-in. 

ey are £3 7s. 6d.to £3 10s. 
Wire plain, No. 8. £5 7s. 6d. 
J” eee £5 10s. 

Wire, barbed, 4-pt. 
No. 10 B.W.G.. £8 15s. 
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Cleveland Ingot Rate Reduced; 
Ford Shutdown Curtails Output 


One Producer Takes Off Two Open-Hearth Furnaces—Finishing 
Mill Schedules Also Affected 


for finished steel showed little 

change the past week. While 
there was not much new business 
from the motor car industry, miscella- 
neous orders improved slightly with 
some of the mills. January as a 
whole, aside from business from auto- 
mobile manufacturers, has not 
brought much revival in the steel in- 
dustry. 


A setback in specifications resulted 
this week because of the shutdown 
of the plants of the Ford Motor Co. 
That was caused by the suspended 
operations by the manufacturer of 
Ford bodies. Shipments by suppliers 
of steel sheets and strip and forg- 
ings and other parts in this territory 
have been held up and foundries 
making Ford castings have ordered 
suspension of pig iron shipments. 
Finishing mill operations in north- 
ern Ohio were curtailed to some ex- 
tent this week because of the Ford 
holdups. 


(Vise Sinisa Jan, 31.—Demand 


This situation, together with a 
decline in new specifications from 
other automobile manufacturers, has 
resulted in a. reduction in ingot out- 
put in Cleveland this week. The Otis 
Steel Co. has taken off two open- 
hearth furnaces, bringing the local 
output down to 38 per cent of ingot 
capacity. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
has purchased 1100 tons of screw 
spikes, dividing the business among 
several makers, and has released spec- 
ifications for a portion of the spikes. 
No new inquiries from railroads are 
pending. 

The unusually mild winter weather 
has permitted the opening of Lake 
navigation and a Cleveland mill re- 
ceived a shipment of scrap by water 
from Detroit this week and will ship 


back a cargo of sheet bars to Monroe, 
Mich. 


Interest in the price situation is 
centered largely in sheets, which stil] 
display considerable weakness, parti- 
cularly in the galvanized grade. Some 
makers have not formally met the 
reduced prices recently named on wire 
products, and manufacturers’ wire is 
still bringing 2.20c. in some cases. 


Pig Iron 


Pig iron shipments have been sus- 
pended by some foundries making 
Ford castings, owing to hold-ups by 
the Ford Motor Co. However, Jan- 
uary shipments have been about 25 
per cent better than those of Decem- 
ber, although slightly less than in 
October, which was the best recent 
month. New demand continues very 


light. Jobbing foundries in this ter- 
ritory have little work. While the 
$15 price is being maintained for 
foundry and malleable iron for local 
shipment, the market is weak for 
delivery to competitive points, with 
quotations of $13.50 to $14. 


Sheets 


Prices continue unsettled, with 
weakness most pronounced on the gal- 
vanized grade, which has declined to 
2.50c., Pittsburgh. A 300-ton lot for 
the Cleveland post office is understood 
to have been placed at around that 
price, although some of the sheets are 
not to be delivered for about a year. 
While No. 24 gage hot-rolled sheets 
are generally held at 2c. to 2.10c., 
there are reports of concessions to 
1.90¢e. on that grade. Light cold-rolled 
sheets appear to be holding to a mini- 
mum of 2.30c. Some additional ton- 
nage came from the automotive in- 
dustry in Michigan during the week, 
but little new business was placed in 


this territory. Steel barrel manufac- 
turers are doing little, but look for a 
gain in business in March. 


Strip Steel 


Specifications for hot-rolled strip 
are holding close to recent levels but 
little new business was placed the past 
week. The price appears steady at 
1.45¢., Pittsburgh. Cold-rolled strip 
is quiet. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


An inquiry will be out shortly for 
the Columbus, Ohio, post office requir- 
ing 4000 tons of structural steel. With 
no new bridge or other public work 
out for bids, the market is inactive. 
Inquiry for tanks for the brewing in- 
dustry continues to come out in large 
volume, but some of the business has 
been placed. Prices are firm at 1.65c. 
Cleveland, for steel bars, and regular 
prices on plates and shapes seem to 
be well maintained. 


Scrap 


A cargo of steel-making scrap ship- 
ped by water from Detroit was re- 
ceived by the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. early this week. Another 
local consumer continues to take small 
lots of steel-making and blast furnace 
scrap against old contracts. No ac- 
tivity is reported in the Youngstown 
district. There is no new demand from 
consumers. Prices are nominal. 





Cincinnati Pig lron 


Trade in Small Lots 


INCINNATI, Jan. 31—Reluctance 

of pig iron consumers to anticipate 
their needs brought total sales of iron 
the past week to a level of less than 
300 tons, all in carload lots. Ship- 
ments against contracts continue at a 
fair rate, since users appear desirous 
of cleaning up outstanding commit- 
ments. Quotations on Northern iron, 
delivered in Cincinnati, continue at 
about $16.40 and furnaces are refus- 
ing to grant any concession. Southern 
iron is steady at $13.82, delivered in 
Cincinnati, but lack of substantial 
business leaves the price without test. 
A few stove foundries are operating 
four days a week, but otherwise the 
melt is low. 


Steel 

Despite the suspension of produc- 
tion by a leading maker of low-priced 
automobiles the past week, miscel- 
laneous demand for finished sheets 
will keep rolling schedules of district 
mills at better than 30 per cent of 
capacity output this week. Weakness 
of prices continues to have a depress- 
ing effect upon future business. 


Scrap 

Both buyers and sellers of old 
materials are wary of the current 
market. Dealers’ bids are unattrac- 
tive to those having scrap to sell and 
mills are unwilling to pay sufficient to 
assure dealers a reasonable profit on 
sales. Small amounts of material are 


moving on old commitments, but new 
business is in odd lots. 


St. Louis Pig Iron Dull; 
Steel Mill Buys Scrap 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 31.—While ship- 

ments against contracts of the 
local pig iron maker are reported to 
be well maintained, new business 
amounts to very little, being prin- 
cipally carload lots. Some  busi- 
ness is expected shortly from the 
stove manufacturers, whose melt now 
is exceedingly small. The local mak- 
er’s price f.o.b. Granite City con- 
tinues at $17.50, although competition 
of both Northern and Southern mak- 
ers is met as it arises. 


Steel 


Weakness in wire products and 
sheets has tended to upset the market 
for other steel items. However, mills 
are holding firm to present quotations 
on plates, shapes and bars. There has 
been a let-up in the call for bids for 
highway bridge work in the South- 
west, and projects already awarded 
are being very slowly developed into 
contracts with fabricators. 





Scrap 

Another mill in the St. Louis indus- 
trial district came into the market 
during the week for an undetermined 
tonnage of heavy melting steel at 
present prices. Prices are nominally 
unchanged. Railroad lists: Pennsyl- 
vania, 29,000 tons; Mobile & Ohio, 5 
to 10 carloads. 
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Further Weakness in Sheets 
in New York Market 


Galvanized Material Much Lower—Cold-Rolled Strip Also 
Declines—Business Volume Not Much Improved 


EW YORK, Jan. 31.—Little of 
N moment has occurred during 

the past week in local steel 
trade except for a further weakening 
in prices of some grades of steel 
sheets, a decline of about $3 a ton 
on cold-rolled strip steel and a more 
definite alinement of prices on plates 
from Eastern mills. The volume of 
business has not improved materially 
in the past week, though most mill 
representatives report that the aggre- 
gate tonnage in January showed an 
improvement over that of December. 


Among sheet mill products, gal- 
vanized material has shown the most 
marked weakness. Some mills are so- 
liciting business at 2.50c. a lb. Pitts- 
burgh, and sales have been made at 
prices even below that figure. No. 
10 gage hot-rolled annealed has weak- 
ened from the 1.45c. price that has 
been in effect the past few weeks, a 
few sales having been made at 1.40c. 
Efforts to stabilize the sheet market 
are understood to be in progress, but 
meanwhile some sellers are out for 
business without definite prices, meet- 
ing competition as it develops. Cold- 
rolled strip steel has been sold at 
1.75c., Pittsburgh or Cleveland, a de- 
cline of $3 a ton from the recently 
published minimum. 


On plates from Eastern mills, 1.60c., 
Coatesville, now is the top of the mar- 
ket, being quoted for small lots, while 
prices from 1.40c. to 1.50c. are quoted 
on the more attractive tonnage. Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio mills are meeting 
competition when necessary. Newark, 
N. J., is taking bids on 1100 ft. of 
48-in. pipe. A western Pennsylvania 
fabricator has received an order for 
tanks for a New York brewery, re- 
quiring upward of 200 tons of plates. 


Pig Iron 


The final week in January brought 
no change from the extreme dullness 
of preceding weeks. Bookings of 
only 600 tons for the week lifted the 
month’s total to a meager 3000 tons, 
probably the smallest for any month 
during the current depression. Ship- 
ments during the month barely out- 
paced sales. This situation is ascrib- 
able to the small number of unfilled 
orders and to the spot character of 
buying. Steadiness of prices through- 
out the month is laid partly to some- 
what abated pressure of foreign com- 
petition and to the lack of round-lot 
inquiry. Recent offerings of Manchu- 
rian pig iron here have been with- 
drawn. A cargo of 3000 to 4000 tons 
of Royal Dutch pig iron is being dis- 
charged at Bridgeport, Conn. No 
specific inquiries are reported. 
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Reinforcing Bars 

Interest has been enlivened by sev- 
eral large prospective lettings during 
the coming month. The largest of 
these is the New York Central Rail- 
road freight terminal at New York, 
which will take about 2250 tons. A 
two-mile suspension bridge over the 
Connecticut River at Hartford is ex- 
pected to require a substantial ton- 
nage. Readvertised bids on _ the 
United States Marine Hospital at 
Stapleton, N. Y., involving about 500 
tons, will be opened on Feb. 17. 
Awards for the week totaled about 
1100 tons, most of which was for 
State highway construction in New 
York. A severe test of prices, which 
continue soft, is expected in bidding 
on the major tonnages that are now 
pending. 


Scrap 


Competitive bidding by brokers with 
export commitments has stiffened the 
price of No. 2 heavy melting steel, 
which is now quotable at $3.50 to $4 
a ton, on barge. Even the higher 
price has failed thus far to draw out 
much tonnage. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel, while unchanged at $5, on 
barge, reflects a strong tone. Export 
movement of these grades, which in 
the past three months is estimated to 
have involved about 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of No. 2 and about 10,000 tons 
of No. 1, has caused a measurable 
shrinkage of available supplies in the 
district. An early expansion in do- 
mestic demand, therefore, would like- 
ly tend to strengthen further the 
values of the heavy melting grades. 
Domestic interest at present, however, 
is dormant ‘and shows little evidence 
of awakening, at least in the im- 
mediate future. 





Birmingham Steel-Making 


Rate at 30 Per Cent 


IRMINGHAM, Jan. 31—The last 

half of January brought a slight 
upturn in pig iron shipments, but the 
month as a whole was unsatisfactory 
and only slightly better than Decem- 
ber, which was one of the poorest 
months that Birmingham has had in 
many years. The market is at an ex- 
tremely low point and early prospects 
are not cheerful. Foundry operations 
are just as irregular as during the 
fall. It is expected that February 
will provide a small increase in jron 
consumption, but this will not be suffi- 
cient to change the tone of the market 





to any extent. The pressure pipe our 
look is somewhat better, although 
present business is still limited. In. 
quiries have picked up and pipe offi. 
cials say that prospects are better 
than at this time last year. Two blast 
furnaces are active, no changes hay. 
ing occurred since the first of the 
year. Quotations of $11 for the 
Southern market are unchanged. 


Steel 


The Ensley rail mill of the Tennes. 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. started 
up on Monday for the first time since 
last May. Its operation will be only 
for the present week. About 6000 
tons will be rolled. Part of this is 
newly booked business and part re- 
leases against old contracts. Raw 
steel will be brought over from the 
Fairfield works, so there will be no 
blast furnace or open-hearth activity 
at Ensley. 


Price weakness is bringing the 
usual hesitancy even for routine busi- 
ness. The reductions of from $2 to 
$6 in wire products have not stim- 
ulated demand. January bookings 
were ahead of those for December, 
largely because of the holiday and 
year-end stoppage and not because of 
any material market improvement. 


Open-hearth operations gained one 
unit last Wednesday and six were 
active during the remainder of the 
week. This week there is another in- 
crease, and seven units are being 
operated, or about 30 per cent of 
district capacity. The increase is due 
to the reopening of the rail mill and 
probably will not hold after this week. 





Buffalo Pig Iron Sales 
Hurt By Foreign Iron 


UFFALO, Jan. 31—Pig iron sales 
are confined to small lots. No 
large inquiries are out. The influx of 
foreign iron has now almost com- 
pletely destroyed the Eastern market. 


Steel 


Five open-hearth furnaces are being 
continued in operation at the Lacka- 
wanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corpn. The Republic Steel Corpn. 
plant is idle this week. One open- 
hearth furnace is being operated by 
Wickwire Spencer. A Buffalo fabri- 
cator has obtained a structural steel 
contract for a new kiln and furnace 
for the United States Gypsum Co. at 
New Brighton, N. Y., amounting to 
190 tons. 


Scrap 


A local mill is understood to have 
purchased approximately 2000 tons of 
rails classed as No. 1 heavy melting 
steel from a railroad. On an old 
order of No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel, shipment on which has been 
held up for over a year, a local dealer 
is said to have accepted a compromise 
price on the original $8 contract. 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Awards Decline—New Projects in Good Volume 


OOKINGS of 6500 tons again were mostly for public work and com- 

pare with a total of 9100 tons in the previous week. The largest 
award is 2200 tons for a bridge at Rutherford, N. J., over the Hackensack 
River. New projects call for 29,000 tons, compared with 5000 tons a week 
ago. More than half of this total, 17,000 tons, will be required for a bridge 
at Hartford, Conn., over the Connecticut River, for which bids will be 
taken-March 13. An annéx to the post office at New York calls for 5000 


tons. Awards follow: 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Alsen, N. Y., 135 tons, Alpha Portland Cement 
Co. building, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 


Port Chester, N.Y., 110 tons, post office, to 
Ingalls Iron Works. 


State of New Jersey, 2200 tons, bridge over 
Hackensack River at Rutherford-Secaucus, 
to American Bridge Co. 


New Brighton, N. Y., 190 tons; kiln and fur- 
nace for United States Gypsum Co., to Lack- 
awanna Steel Construction Corpn. 


Rome, N. Y., 140 tons, New York State school, 
to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Clearwater, Fla., 110 tons, post office, to In- 
galls Iron Works. 


State of Florida, 200 tons, St. Lucie River 
bridge, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

Harvey, La., 572 tons, buildings for Freeport, 
Texas Sulphur Co., 422 tons to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., 150 tons to Ingalls Iron 
Works. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Fern Bank, Ohio, 310 tons, lock gates in Ohio 
River, to Midland Barge Co. 


Randolph County, Ill, 270 tons, beam bridges, 
to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 


Homer, Neb., 130 tons, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad bridge, to American Bridge 
Co. : 


WESTERN STATES 


Jensen, Utah, 500 tons, bridge, to McClintic- 
Marshall Corpn. 


San Francisco, 950 tons, post office addition, 
to McClintic-Marshall Corpn. 


Routt County, Colo., 238 tons, State highway 
bridge between Hayden and Mt. Harris, to 
an unnamed bidder. 


Beverly Hills, Cal., 360 tons, post office, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corpn. 


NEW STRUCTURAL STEEL PROJECTS 
NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Hillsboro, N. H., 200 tons, State bridge over 
Contoocook River. 


Oxford, Mass., 125 tons, State bridge. 
Revere, Mass., 100 tons, State bridge. 


Hartford, Conn., 17,000 tons, suspension bridge 
over Connecticut River bids to be taken 
March 18 by Connecticut State River Bridge 
Commission, R. A. Johnson, chairman, Hart- 
ford. 


New York, 5000 tons, post office annex, bids to 
be opened Feb. 28 by Supervising Architect, 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

New York, 21,000 tons, St. John’s Park freight 
terminal for New York Central Railroad; 
James Stewart & Co., Inc., low bidder for 
general contract. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 350 tons, building for Snow 
White Laundry. 


Stapleton, N. Y., 2400 tons, United States 
Marine Hospital; bids readvertised for Feb. 
17. 

Bloomfield, N. J., 100 tons, post office; bids 
Feb. 16. 


Erie Railroad, 210 tons, bridge at Endicott, 
N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y., 260 tons, transit shed No. 3 
for Albany district port commission. 


Newark, N. J., 200 tons, building for Frank 
G. Shattuck Co. 


Baltimore, 135 tons, science and library build- 
ing for Loyola High School. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


State of Virginia, 600 tons, Staunton River 
bridge, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. low 
bidder. 


Paducah, Ky., 200 tons, bridge. 


Barren River, Ky., 450 tons, lock and dam 
previously reported as 200 tons. 


Tyler, Tex., 385 tons, post office; Ralph Sullitt 
Co., Chicago, low bidder. 


State of New Mexico, 500 tons, highway 
bridges. 


State of New Mexico, 335 tons, highway bridge 
at Watrous. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Columbus, Ohio, 4000 tons, post office, previ- 
ously reported as 2500 tons. 


Randolph County, IIL, 265 tons, three bridges ; 
Vincennes Bridge Co. low bidder. 


State of Illinois, 500 tons, bridges; will adver- 
tise bids taken in December. 


Milwaukee, United States Engineer Office, 100 
tons, lock gates, etc., for Kaukauna lock; 
bids Feb. 15. 


WESTERN STATES 
Walsenburg, Colo., 250 tons, bridge. 


Yuma, Ariz., 200 tons, post office, bids under 
advisement. 


Seattle, 660 tons, Mount Diablo power house 
and transmission line. 


Castella, Cal., 700 tons, bridge for Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 


FABRICATED PLATE 
AWARDS 


Philadelphia, 2500 tons, lap weld pipe for 
custom house, to Spang-Chalfant Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Luddington, Mich., 125 tons, 300,000-gal. tank 
and tower, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee] 
Co. 

Harvey, La., 300 tons, tanks for Freeport- 
Texas Sulphur Co., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. 


NEW PROJECTS 
New York, 300 tons, St. John’s Park freight 
terminal for New York Central Railroad ; 
James Stewart & Co., Inc., New York, low 
bidder for general contract. 


Milwaukee, unstated tonnage, four 1,000,000- 
gal. crude oil storage tanks for unnamed 
interest on city outer harbor property; bids 
soon. 





Pipe Lines 


Department of Public Affairs, City Hall, 
Newark, N. J., will receive bids until Feb. 9 
for about 1300 ft. of steel pipe, 5%-in. plate, for 
Peguannock conduits, Division of Water, with 
alternate bids as follows: (a) 50-in. riveted 
stee! pipe, 7%-ft. courses; (b) 48-in. lock-bar 
steel pipe, 30-ft. courses; (c) 48-in. riveted steel 
pipe, 30-ft. courses; (d) 48-in. hammer-welded 
steel pipe, 30-ft. courses. 


United States Engineer Office, Kansas City, 
Mo., asks bids until Feb. 9 for two sections 
electric welded steel pipe 23%4-in. inside diam- 
«ter, steel pipe with steel flanges on each end, 
and two steel pontons with pivot bearing 
pipe carriers. 

Gettysburg Gas Co., Gettysburg, Pa., plans 


extensions of pipe lines in different parts of 
Franklin and Adams counties. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, plans steel 
pipe line to Osceola and Chariton, southern 
part of Warren County, Iowa, about 30 miles. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 14 
for 8120 ft. welded steel pipe for Puget Sound 
Navy Yard (Schedule 9512). 

Vancouver, B. C., awarded 850 tons of steel 
pipe to Dominion Bridge Co., previously re- 
ported as 450 tons. 





Reinforcing Steel 


Awards 3000 Tons—New Projects 
3100 Tons 


Westchester County, N. Y., 700 tons, highway 
construction; 400 tons to Wheeling Steel 
Corpn. and 300 tons to Kalman Steel Corpn. 


Suffolk County, N. Y., 150 tons, highway con- 
struction, Sunrise Highway, to National 
Bridge Works. 


Newark, N. J., 250 tons, sub-section 2, section 
1, city subway, to Faitoute Iron & Steel Co. 


Washington, 500 tons, Government central 
heating plant, to Rosslyn Steel & Cement 
Co. 


State of Illinois, 700 tons, road slab work, to 
various jobbers. 


Milwaukee, 105 tons, United States Engi- 
mond office, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
ne. 


Wilmette, Ill, 365 tons, waterworks, to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 


Alameda County, Cal., 226 tons, State high- 
way between Dublin and Castro Hill, to 
Soule Steel Co.; previously reported to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 


Clatsop and Jackson counties, Ore., 104 tons, 
State highway bridges, to an unnamed bid- 
der. 


Santa Maria, Cal., 100 tons, reservoir, to an 
unnamed bidder. 


Oak Park, IIL, 150 tons, post office, to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., previously reported 
to Inland Steel Co. 


NEW REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 


Hartford, Conn., unstated tonnage, bridge over 
Connecticut River; bids to be taken March 
13 by Connecticut State River Bridge Com- 
mission, R. A. Johnson, chairman, Hartford 


West Point, N. Y., 169 tons, barracks. 


Rochester, N. Y., 350 tons, addition to State 
hospital. 


New York, 2250 tons, St. John’s Park freight 
terminal for New York Central Railroad, 
previously reported as 250 tons ; James Stew- 
art & Co., Inc., low bidder for general con- 
tract. 


Stapleton, N. Y., 500 tons, United States 
Marine Hospital; bids readvertised for 
Feb. 17. 


Washington, 195 tons, alteration to non-com- 
missioned officers’ apartments and addition 
to nurses’ quarters, Walter Reed Hospital 


St. Paul, Minn., 150 tons, post office. 


Rantoul, UL, tonnage being estimated, air 
corps barracks. 


Columbus, Ohio, tonnage being estimated, post 
office. 


Fort Worth, Tex., 300 tons, Federal building 





Cast Iron Pipe 


Hempstead, N. Y., took bids recently on about 
2000 tons of 4- to 24-in. 

Massachusetts closes bids Feb. 2 on 2116 tons 
of 20-in. cement lined bell and spigor pipe, 53 
tons of special castings. 

Boston has awarded 150 tons of branches and 
urves to Warren Foundry & Pipe Corpn. 

West Virginia Water Service Co., Summers 
Street, Charleston, W. Va., plans new pipe 
line from intake on Elk River. Cost over 
$85,000. 

Pasadena, Cal., has opened bids on about 
1400 tons of 6- to 24-in.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. low bidders. 

Soledad, Cal., has awarded 200 tons of 4- to 
8-in. to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Memphis, Tenn., has awarded 350 tons of 6- 
and 12-in. to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Dallas, Tex., has opened bids on 2200 tons: 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. and United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. low bidders. 
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Tin Price Gains Half a Cent; 
Zinc Soft; Lead, Copper Steady 


Impetus For Advance in Tin Comes Largely From London— 
Very Little Activity in Copper 


EW YORK, Jan. 31.—Scarcely 
N a ripple of activity appeared 
in the domestic copper market 
during the week. Current buying in- 
terest is meager. While most sellers 
are maintaining postings of 5c. a Ib., 
Connecticut basis, for nearby and 
5.12%c. for second quarter delivery, a 
few minor lots of electrolytic have 
been sold for shipment into second 
quarter at 5c. Lake copper is inac- 
tive and unchanged at 5c., delivered 
New York. Buying in European mar- 
kets, in contrast with domestic activ- 
ity, has been fairly steady. Foreign 
prices fluctuated narrowly during the 
week within a range of 4.97%c. 
5.05c., c.if. continental ports. To- 
day’s export quotation was steady at 
5c. While domestic copper market- 
wise is drifting, the industry itself is 
maintaining an even keel. Though ac- 
tual figures are not available, it is be- 
lieved that producers’ stocks at the 
close of 1932 showed no increase for 
the year, indicating that production 
and consumption were in balance. 
Domestic shipments last year, accord- 
ing to estimates, averaged about 
25,000 tons a month. Deliveries to 


foreign consumers, on the other hand, 
approximated 45,000 tons a month. 
Talk of segregating American copper 
stocks has not progressed beyond the 
conjectural stage. 


Copper Averages 


The average price of Lake copper 
for January, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRoN AGE, was 65bc., deliv- 
ered New York. The average price 
of electrolytic copper for that month 
was 4.75c., refinery, or 5c., delivered 
Connecticut. 


Lead 


With bookings in January having 
reflected no increase over the small 
volume in December, most producers 
are sanguine that February will usher 
in an improved demand. With con- 
sumer stocks generally at an irredu- 
cible minimum, smelters are under the 
impression that a substantial volume 
of potential buying that accumulated 
in January will be released in the 
coming month. Interest in February 
lead has already broadened, with one 
seller reporting fair bookings in the 
past few days. Prices are well main- 





The Week’s Prices. 


Jan. 25 


Electrolytic copper, N. Y.* : 1.75 
Lake copper, New York ....... f 
pereste tim, Beet, NM. Vi. cece. 23.10 
Zine, East St. Louis 
zinc, New York......... j eas 2 
I Me MNS akg eto Bl 2.87% 
LOG, BOW BOCK «vcccccwesecas 3.00 — 
*Refinery quotations; price 14¢ 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 22.5 
Nickel, electrolytic c ines. 35c. a Ib., 
Antimony, 5.89c. a Ib., Ne »w York. 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 
Tin, Straits pig 


- ja 50 to 26.50¢e 
rin, bar.. 


2 27.5 50c. to 29.50c. 


Copper, ere 7.50c. to 8.50e. 
Copper, oven ised s 7.25c.to 8.25c. 
Copper, casting. --++- 7.00¢c.to 8.00c. 
*Copper sheets, ho t- 

POREOE -ccv dt Ganesan se 13.62%c 
*High brass sheets.... 11.00c. 
*Seamless brass tubes.. 13.25c. 
*Seamless copper tubes 12.37%e 
PIOPROD FOEB. 2... 060000 8.50c. 
Rs OI Sod 6 diane 4.37%c.to 4.87%c 
Zine sheets (No. 9), 

SD: nt hein otc a te 9.25c.to 9.50c. 
Lead, American pig. 3.75¢. to 4.25c. 
ra ee §.25¢c. to 6.25c. 
eS rrr 6.75c. 
Antimony, Asiatic..... 8.00c. to 9.00c. 
Alum., virgin, 99 per 

CE ns sion be ean 23.30c 
Alum. No. 1 for remelt- 

ing, 98 to 99 per cent 16.00c, 
Solder, % and %&...... 15.50c. to 16.50c. 

Babbitt metal, com- 

merical grade....... 21.00c. to 32.00c. 





*These prices are also for delivery 
from Chicago and Cleveland warehouses. 


From Cleveland Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb. 
ee eee 27.50c. 
PRIN cit a a 
Copper, Lake 


23 10 23.00 hin 23.00 


3.00 3.00 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Jan. 26 


Jan.27 Jan.28 Jan.30 Jan. 31 

4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 

5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3 

2.90 90 2.90 2 87 

32 3.27 27 3 27 3.24 

7 2.87 


va 2.87% 2.87 % 2.87 
mi 


cots 


as 


. higher delivered in Connecticut. 
22.90c. a lb., delivered. 
delivered ; shot and ingot, 36c. a Ib., delivered. 


Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5, 5.25¢. a lb., New York and Philadelphia 


Copper, electrolytic. ...cccccscoce 6.125c. 
CORPSE, CHING. 06 6 6:66 cb Rees 605s 5.875c. 
i Me Gia ees ee a 4.25¢c.to 4.50c. 
Lead, American pig..... 3.75¢e. to 4.00c. 
ee Se” SOP errr i er ee 7.25¢e. 
Pe ae ieva v0 sh kom 8.50c¢. 
Babbitt metal, medium grade...... 16.50c. 
Babbitt metal, high grade .31.25c. 


Solder, % and % ...17.00c. 


Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 


Buying prices are paid by dealers for 
miscellaneous lots from smaller accumu- 
lators, and selling prices are those charg- 
ed to consumers after the metal has been 
prepared for their uses. (All prices are 


nominal, ) 
Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying’ Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, hvy. crucible. 3.75c. 4.25c. 
Copper, hvy. and wire 3.50c. 4.128c. 
Copper, light and bot- 

DE Wactnaueakvus 2.625c. 3.50c. 
Brass, heavy........ 1.625c. 2.25q 
ee 1.25c. 1.75ce. 
Hvy. machine com- 

IN ota wag 2.50c. 3.00c. 
No. 1 yel. erase turn- 

Te ee ett ee ae 2.125c. 2.50c. 
No. 1 red “brass or 

compos. turnings... 2.375c. 3.00c. 
Tae, BORVY ccrcesse 2.125c. 2.50c. 
Perret 1.25c. 1.625c. 
Cast aluminum....... 3.75c. 5.25c. 
Sheet aluminum...... 8.00c. 9.75c. 
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tained at 2.87%4c. a lb., St. Louis, and 
8c. New York. 


Tin 

The New York price of spot Straits 
jumped 50 points today to 23.50c. a 
lb. Impetus for this rise came chiefly 
from a strong London market, which 
on second call today was up £1 a 
ton, and from steadiness in sterling 
exchange. Prior to this rise, the 
market hovered around 238c. to 23.10c. 
While a moderate volume of spot buy- 
ing was done at those levels, consumer 
interest abated perceptibly today, 
with the sharp upturn in price. Lon- 
don values also reflected a marked ad- 
vance for the week, with today’s 
quotations £148 5s. a ton for spot 
standard, £148 15s. for future stand- 
ard and £154 for spot Straits. The 
Singapore market, which was closed 
most of the week because of Chinese 
holidays, was slightly higher today 
at £151 10s. January deliveries of 
tin to American consumers were 
about 3700 tons through Atlantic 
ports and about 2500 tons through 
Pacific ports. 


Zinc 
Prices in this market, while not 
readily definable, reflect softness. 


Most producers have declared their 
positions at 2.90¢c., East St. Louis, or 
3.27¢c., New York, but others are un- 
derstood to have solicited bids on the 
basis of 2.87%c., East St. Louis. 
Transactions at the lower price, how- 
ever, are not in evidence. The mar- 
ket is, therefore, quotable at a spread 
of 2.87%c. to 2.90c., East St. Louis, 
and 3.24% to 3.27c., New York. Book- 
ings of only 1000 tons in the past 
week show no change in demand. Re- 
ports of a possible dissolution of the 
International Zine Cartel have not in- 
fluenced the domestic market, which 
is practically divorced from European 
zinc markets. 





General Contracts Let for 
Army Work in California 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 30—With 
J general contracts awarded for 11 
buildings at Fort Miley and a head- 
quarters addition at Fort Mason, in- 
volving approximately 2000 and 1500 
tons of reinforcing steel respectively, 
it is expected that steel contracts will 
be let shortly. The Knights Landing 
bridge contract was held up by court 
action for some time, but it is now 
reported that the suit has been dis- 
missed and work will proceed. This 
project will require 112 tons of rein- 
forcing bars and 383 tons of struc- 
tural steel. Although bids were 
scheduled to be called on the Sar 
Francisco Psychopathic Ward on Feb. 
15 and on the Cancer Ward in the 
near future, it is now understood that 
these two projects are to be delayed 
indefinitely. Bids are to be taken or 
Feb. 28 on the Federal Building in 
San Francisco, which will require ap- 
proximately 4000 tons of structural 
steel and 500 tons of reinforcing bars. 
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BARS, PLATES, SHAPES 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh mill......... 

Bam CRICAZO ..ccccccessccccccees 1. 
Del’d Philadelphia ........... 

Del'd New York ............ 
Del’d Detroit 

fob. Cleveland ... 
Fob, Lackawanna ..........seee00. . 
fob. Birmingham .............4.. .75 
Cif. Pacific ports ...... 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
(as quoted by distributors) 


Fob. P’gh mills, 40, 50, 60-ft. ...1.50c. 
Fob. Birmingham, mill lengths ...1.75c. 





BA GCORRE si ccccevecuscccoss 1.50c. 
Rail Steel 

fob. mills, east of Chicago dist. 

1.35c. to 1.45e. 
Fob. Chicago Heights mills ...... 1.50c. 

Iron 
Common iron, f.0.b. Chicago ...... 1.60c, 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills .....2.75c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia ..1.86c 
Common iron, del’'d New York ..... 1.90¢ 
Tank Plates 

Base 4 
Fob. Pittsburgh mill ........... a 
DGGE ashi anen veuideoadign 1.70¢ 
2 PE wevecnstcoececce 1.75¢. 
CO scavecccencsccacc 1.8035c, 
Del’'d Philadelphia ....1.6935c. to 1.7935¢ 


Fob, Coatesville ....,,...1.50¢. to 1.70c. 
Fob. Sparrows Point,,....1.50c. to 1.70c, 


Del'd New York..... 2+ +1,698c. to 1.798, 
CUED (NED 5.0 0s xe candunaees 2.00c. 
Wrought iron plates, f.o.b. P’gh ...3.00c. 
Structural Shapes 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill 5a ee 
i | gpa meena dare tials . -1.70¢. 
eT ree 1.75¢. 
Pod. Lackawanna .......ccccccces 1.70¢. 
NMED csweacccaeac¥nncai 1.70c. 
Del'd Cleveland ......... soecces) ONEEs 
Del'd Philadelphia .............. 1.7495c. 
Del'd New York ....... ES dia 1.86775¢c. 
Cif. Pacific ports (standard) .....2.10c. 
Cif. Pacific ports (wide flange) ...2.20c. 


Steel Sheet Piling 


Fob. Pittsburgh ....... an gor 


Fob. Chicago mill .......... 2.05 
P.o.b. Buffalo ecg S006. 


Alloy Steel Bars 


P.o.b Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Massillon or Canton.) 


Alloy Quantity Bar Base, 
2.45¢. to 2.65¢c. per Lb. 


Buffalo, 





SAE. 

8A. E. Alloy 
ee Differential 
wembers . per 100 Lbs 
2000 (%% EN  ko0 kb cewsinte $0.25 
2100 (1% Nickel ........... 0.55 
300 (344% Nickel) ........ scm eae 
50 {5% | eRe 2.25 
3100 Nickel Chromium .......... 0.55 
3200 Nickel Chromium ...... con ae 
3300 Nickel Chromium .......... 3.80 
400 Nickel Chromium ........_. 3.20 


100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.16 
; to 0.25 Molybdenum) ..... 0.50 
{100 Chromium Molybdenum (0.25 

to 0.40 Molybdenum) ..... 0.70 
4600 Nickel Molybdenum (0.20 to 

0.30 Molybdenum, 1.50 to 

De SE ees e nae s e 1.05 
100 Chromium Steel (0 60 to 

0.90 Chromium) ... 0.35 


100 Chromium Steel (0.80 to 

1.10 Chromium) ...... . 0.45 
5100 Chromium Spring Steel .... 0.20 
6100 Chromium Vanadium Bar 1.20 
100 Chromium Vanadium Spring 

ge rer merp raion . 0.95 
9350 Silicon Manganese Spring 

ee 0.25 

ante and Squares coss. Qe 

um Nickel Vanadium .... 1.50 
Carbon Vanadium .............. 0:98 


tlbove prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
nine quality. The differential for cold- 
a bars is %c. a Ib. higher, with stand- 
. , assification for_cold-finished alloy 
in bars applying. For billets 4 x 4 to 
= 10 in., the price for a gross ton ts the 
Bee for bars of the same analysis. 
te Mets under 4 x 4 in. carry the steel 
e base. Slabs with a section area of 16 
m" over carry the billet price. Slabs 
sectional area of less than 16 in. or 
q than 2% in. thick, regardless of sec- 
“onal area, take the bar price. 


Cold Finished Bars* 
Bars, f.0.b. Pittsburgh mill 


éedeaen 1.70¢. 

» f.0.b. Chicago ........ ' 

FONE ip tidcciacadis woe. 01.788. 

Heh MOOR ik ian sk dk cis bie'sk an ae 1.90¢, 

rs eastern Michigan ............. 1.95¢ 
afting, ground, f.o.b. mill .... 

1% in. 3.00c. 

1-3/16 to 1% tn. 2.50. 

1-9/16 to 1% in. 2.35¢. 

1-15/16 to 27/4 in. 2.20c. 


2-15/16 to6 in. 2.05¢ 
* In quantities of 10.000 to 19.999 tb. 


Coke, Coal, Cast Iron Pipe 


SHEETS, STRIP, TIN PLATE, 
TERNE PLATE 


Sheets 
Hot-Rolled 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. .1.45c, to 1.50c. 
No. 10, f. 0. b. Chicago mill.1.55c. to 1.60c. 
No, 10, del’d Philadelphia. .1.76c. to 1.81c, 
No. 10, f.o.b. Birmingham .1.60c. to 1.65c. 
No.10, c.i.f. Pacific Coast ports ..2.17%c. 


Hot-Rolled Annealed 
No. 10, Pittsburgh .......1.60c. to 1.70c. 


No. 10, Chicago mills .,.......-... 1.70¢, 
No. 10 Birmingham ......1.75c. to 1.80c. 
No. 10, Pacific Coast ports ....... 2.32%e. 


No. 10, wrought iron, Pittsburgh .. .3.60c. 


Hot-Rolled Annealed 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .2.00c. to 2.10c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago mills ........2.10e. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia.2.3le. to 2.4lec. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham. .2.15c. to 2.25¢, 
No. 24, c.i.f. Pacific Coast ports ....2.85c. 
No. 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh .. .4.30c. 


Heavy Cold-Rolled 
No. 10 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
1.85¢. to 1.95c. 
No. 10 gage, f.0.b. Chicago mills 
-95¢, to 2.05c. 
No. 10 gage, del’d Philadelphia 
2.16¢. to 2.26c. 


Light Cold-Rolled 

No. 20 gage, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

2.25c. to 2.30c. 

No. 20 gage, f.0.b. Chicago mills 
9 


2.40c. 
No. 20 gage, del’d Philadelphia 
2.61c. to 2.71e. 


Note: Automobile body stock and steel 
furniture sheets to be quoted henceforth on 
cold-rolled sheet base prices, with extras 
for drawing quality. 


Galvanized Sheets 


Pittsburgh... 
Chicago mills \ 
Philadelphia. .2.8le. to 2.91c, 
Birmingham. . 2.65¢. to 2.75¢ 
. Pacific Coast ports 

3.25¢. to 3.50c. 
No. 24, wrought iron, Pittsburgh. . .4.95¢e. 







Lona Ternes 
No. 24, unassorted, 8-Ib. coating 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh ..2.60c. to 2.70« 


Vitreous Bnameling Stock 
No. 10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..2.40¢. to 2.50 
No. 20, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ..2.90¢. to 3.00¢ 
Tin Mill Black Plate 


No, 28, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. ..2.20c. to 2.20¢. 
No. 28, Chicago mill.,....2.30¢. to 2.40¢. 


Tin Plate 
Rase ver Bor 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district 
SE, . os\eacnsanane bute ine nab lp 0 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary 4.35 


Terne Plate 
(P.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-Ib. coating I.C. ......... $9.50 


15-lb. coating I.C 12.00 
20-Ib. coating I.C. .... eeetuna 13.00 
20-0. COREINE E.G, 22. ccccsee . 14.10 
20-Tb. coating I. C ; 14.90 
40-lb. coating I.C 16.70 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, Bands, Strips and 
Flats under 4 In. 


Rase ver Lh 
All widths up to 24 in., Pittsburgh ..1.45¢ 
All widths up to 24 in., Chicago .-1.55¢ 
Cooperage stock, P’ eh ..1.55¢. to 1.60¢ 
Cooperage stock, Chicago ..1.65¢. to 1.70¢ 


Cold-Rolled Strips 


F o.b. Pittsburgh .........-. 1 80¢, to 2.00¢, 
F.o.b. Cleveland ......+.-- 1.80c. to 2.00c, 
Trel’'d Chieaen _..... ewe? 1Me, ta 9 Me 


F.o.b. Worcester ..........2.05¢. to 2.15¢. 
Fender stock, No. 20, gage, Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland......2.55c. to 2.65c. 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. ) 

Extras of 10¢ a 100 Ib. on mixed and 
joint carloads, 25c, on pool carloads and 
40c. on less than carloads are applied on 
all merchant wire products. ) 


To Manufacturina Trade 
Bright wire .........+. 
Spring wire 


To Jobbinea Trade 
Bare per Kea 


Standard wire nails ..... $1.80 
Smooth coated nails 9° ‘ 1.80 
Galvanized nails ....... . 3.30 

Rasze per Lh. 
Smooth annealed wire .-+-$2.25 
Smoo’n galvanized wire ........... 2.60 
Pt tn nas veceeuge cawas et 2.50 
Galvanized staples ................ 2.75 
Barbed wire, galvanized + wate 2.30 


Woven wire fence No. 9 gage, per 


_  aerrrre rrr ee Ses ocdecoedec $50.00 
Woven wire fence, No. 12% gage 
and lighter, per net ton........ 55.00 


Chicago and Anderson, Ind.. mill prices 
are $1 a ton over Pittsburgh base; Duluth. 
Minn.. and Worcester, Mass., mill $2 a 
ton over Pittsburgh. and Birmingham mill 
$3 a ton over Pittsburgh. 


STEEL AND WROUGHT PIPE 
AND TUBING 
Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Wrought Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 
ak encensid 51% 28%) % ...+95 +142% 
%to %.. 57 34 4&% +5 +29% 
Te ccccess . BSE. aces 10% 
% ....... 65% 55 eo ae 16% 
1 to 3 . 67% 57 1&1% . 36 20% 
1% ... 40 23 
D wuss 38 21 
Lap Weld 
DS. sscseeue 61 50% 42 ..... 26 12% 
2% to6.. 64% 54 2% to8% 383 18% 
7and 8 .. 62 51 4to6... 35 22 
9and10.60 49 7and8 . 34 21% 
ll and 12. 59 48 9to12.. 31 16% 
Butt Weld, eztra strong. olain ends 
. eer ly +17 +49% 
% to % 53% 38% 1% & %&+7 +41 
asusees 9 49%] % 28 12 
ies oie 63% 54 % 17% 
1tol% 65% 56 1 to 2 39 23 
2to3 .... 66% 57 
Lav Weld, eatra strong. vlain ends 
rere BD. GES. wccecee 84 18% 


.. 62% 53 2% to 4.. 2 
4% to 6.. 62 52% 14% to 6..38 24 
7 58 47 7 . 
9 and 10. 51% 40%/| 9 to 
11 and 12 50% 39% 


Discounts on steel and wrought fron pipe 
are net and not subject to any points or 
preferentials. 


Note—Chicago district mills have a base 
two points less than the above discounts. 
Chicago delivered base is 2% points less. 
Freight is figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, 
Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the bill- 
ing being from the point producing the 
lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Steel Charcoal Iron 


2 in. and 2% 3M ER. cocesecs 
 onceseuce 38 Pen ase ccaut R 

2% in.—2% in. 46 2 in.—2% in 1 

a: ek éxacetane ae 2% in.—2% in. 16 

3% in.—4% in. 54 | Rp eee 

4 in Soe 57 3% in. to 38% 

4% In. to 6 in. 46 EE 18 
cm. < 20 
i% in 21 | 


On lots of a carload or more, the above | 
base discounts are subject to a preferential 
of two fives on steel and of 10 per cent on 
charcoal tron tubes Smaller quantities 
are subject to the following modifications 
from the base discounts: 


Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Ib.. 6 
points under base and one five; 10,000 Ib 
to carload, 4 points under base and two 
fives. Charcoal Iron—Uuder 10.000 lb.. 2 





points under base; 10,00 Ib. to carload 
base and one five 


Standard Commercial Seamless Roiler 


Tubes 
Cold-Drawn 
3 Om. cvsescass Uw cceée -. 46 
1% to 1% In.. 53 3% to 3% In.. 48 
7 Me des vuves 37 4 in ° 51 
2 to 2% in..... 32 i%. 5 and 6 
2% to 2% iIn.. 40 in out 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2% in... 38 3% to 3% in.. 54 

2% and 2% in. 46 ar 57 

OT. cecsecacne OS 4%. 5 and 6 
MA. cocnsecon 


Beyond the above base discounts a prefer- 
ential discount of 5 per cent is allowed on 
carload lots. On less than carloads to 
10.000 Ib., base discounts are reduced 4 
points with 5 per cent preferential; on less 
than 10,000 lb., base discounts are reduced 
6 points with no preferential. No extra for 
lengths up to and fiucinding 24 ft. Sizes 
smaller than 1 in. in lighter than standard 
gages take the mechanical tube list and 
discounts. Intermediate sizes and gages 
not listed take price of next larger out- 
side diameter and heavier gage 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent OF TAst 

Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30% base (carloads) 55 

Carbon, 0.30% to 40% base............ 50 

Plus differential for lengths over 18 ft. 

and for commercial exact lengths. Ware- 

house discounts on small lots are less than 
the above. 


The Iron 


Prices of Finished and Semi-Finished Steel, 


RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 
Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill.......+-+.++-- $40.00 


Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill.... 30.00 
Light (from rail steel, f.0.b. mill).. 26.00 


Track Equipment 
Base per aoe . 


Spikes, 9/16 in. and large........... 40 
Spikes, Ye-in. and large..........+-+ 2.40 
Spikes, boat and barge..........««+-++ 2.60 
Tie plates, steel. ........+eeeeeeeseee 1.75 
Angle bars ......cccccvcccsceccsvces 2.55 
Track bolts, to steam railroads....... 3.50 
Track bolts, to jobbers, all sizes, per 

100 count........0+.- 73 per cent off list 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS AND SET 

SCREWS 
Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
or Chicago) 

Per Cent Of List 

(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
or Chicago) 


Machine bolts ......ccccccececeeceses 75 
Carriage bolts .....c.sccceeceesecseee 5 
Lag bolts .... ccc ccesccvecesescecscess 75 


Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7 heads.. 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 
square ......+. ° 75 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, 
NEZABONS 2c ccsccccccccccerescessess 75 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, blank 
OF CADDO 2... cccccccesccccrceesececs 75 
Washers*...7.00c. to 6.75c. per lb. off list 





*F.o.b. Chicago, New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Per Cent Of Liat 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts...........- 75 
Semi-finished hexagon castellated nuts, ' 
BLAU oc covusdesancunse@péccecases t 


Stove ‘bolts in packages, P’gh, 
75, 25 and 10 


St bolts in packages, Ch’go, 
ane . 75, 25 and 10 


Stove bolts in pkgs., Cleveland, 
75, 25 and 10 


Stove bolts in bulk, P’gh............-- 86 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago ........-- So 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland.......... 86 
Tire bolts ......sccceesecceeess 60 and 10 


Discounts of 75 per cent off on bolts and 
nuts applies on carload business with job- 
bers and large consumers. 


Large Rivets 


(%-In. and larger) 
Base ver . 1.’ 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland. ......$2.25 
P.0.b. Chicago ...cccccccscccceccess 2.35 
Small Rivets 


(7/16-in. and smaller) 
Per Cent Of TAat 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh .....++-+++. 70, 10 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ..-+.++++.- 70, 10 and 10 
F.o.b, Chicago ......+ss+e+: 70, 10 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
Discounts to Jobbers 

(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 
Per Cent OF Liat 

Milled cap screws, 1 in. dia. and 
GRD occ ccccccccasstansees 80 and 25 

Milled standard set screws, case hard- 
ened, 1 in. dia, and smaller...75 and 10 

Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 
% in. and smaller ........... 75 and 10 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.8.S. 


or S.A.E. thread, 1 in. dia, and 
ematbem . ccccccecesss .. 80, 25 and 10 
Upset set screws, sq. head, 1 In. dia. 
and smaller ......-++++-- 75, 10 and 10 
Upset set screws, 1% in. and larger, 
75 and 10 
Milled studs .....ccccseccccereeneene 70 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive 
PIGSDUPER 2. cccccceccccccccceses $26.09 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, 
Youngstown ... 26 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., Inclusive, 
Cleveland 26 
Rerolling, 4-in. to 6-in., inclusive, os 


Chicago .......+-. oetamebee céeee 00 
Forging quality, Pittsburgh ........ $1.00 
Forging quality, Youngstown....... 31.00 

Sheet Bars 


(Open-Hearth or Bessemer) 


Pittsburgh ...see. Sccsecedeetoess 

Youngstown .......ccccccccecseeces 26.00 

ClOPOISH oo cece cc cce er cereeneeeene 26.00 

Slabs 

(3 in. x 2 in. and under 10 in. x 10 in.) 
Per Gr Ton 

Pittsburgh ....6..cesseccccseecees 26 

Y OWN one eeces eocees Sereeeces 00 

CePA 2... ccccccccecscccccccsces 26.00 
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Furnace 
Prompt 
Foundry, 


Foundry, 


Foundry 


Foundry, 
or 
Foundry, 
Foundry 
land 
Foundry, 
Foundry, 


Foundry 


Mine 
w 
Mine 
Ww. 
Gas 
mines . 
Mine run 


Steam 
mines 

Gas 
mines 


f.o.b Connellsville 


district 
Foundry 


%-in 2 fob. Pa 


Skeip 


Pittsburgh or Youngstowr 


Perl 
1. 60 
1.60 
1. 60¢ 
Wire aoe 
Common soft, base 
Per Gross Ton 
. .$35.00 
5.00 
26.00 


COAL AND FUEL OIL 
Coke 


f.o.t Connellsvi 


by-product, Chica 


for lelivery outsid 
switching districts ..,,.-. 7.00 
by-product heli 
Chicago witel - 
by-product New 
delivered .,.... 10.00 
produc Newark 
City. del’d 8.20 t § 81 
by-product, Phila.. 8.50 
by-product Clev 
delivered 7.8 
Birmingham ,... 5.00 
by-products, St 
f.o.b. ovens .,... 8.00 


by-products, del'd 


Coal 
Per Net Ton 


steam coal, f.0.b 
mines . voccceehl.00 to $1.15 
coking coal, f.o.t 


1.10 to 1.25 


1.25 to 1.40 


apnGasbde enane cane 1,20 to 1.30 








Fuel Oil 
Per Gal f.0.b. Bavonne, N. Jd. 

No ID n555560.645.05900008% 4. 00¢ 
No industrial . ond la 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Baltimore 
No distillate ote aus 4. 00c 
No industrial - mee 
Per Gal. del’d Chicago 
No. 2 industrial fuel oil. ...2.80c. to 2.90c. 
No industrial fuel oll 2.45e. to 2.50c 
Per Gal. f.0.b. Cleveland 
No distillate... nesbeess 5. 25¢ 
No industrial . easnenurae 4.75¢ 
REFRACTORIES 
Fire Clay Brick 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 

High-heat Intermediate 

Duty Brick Duty Brich 

Penn. . $35.00 $25.00 to $30.00 

Maryland — ».00 25.00 to 30.00 
New Jer...$44.00 to 57.00 

Ohio . 85.00 25.00to 30.00 

Kentucky 35.00 25 -00 to 30.00 

Missouri. 35 90 30.00 

Illinois 35.00 25.00 to 30.00 

Ground fire 
clay, 
re 6.50 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size saee oie $42.50 
Silica Brick 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 

PCED: \; iccnces ua peinesacke $38.00 

Chicago foveues - ‘ 47.00 

Birmingham ‘ ae eee 50.00 

Silica per ton 8.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Per Net Ton 


Standard sizes, burned, f.o.b. Balti- 


more and Chester, Pa. ......... $61.50 
Unburned, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 52.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o0.b. Baltimore 
ae oa nxetcssavacs 38.50 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash... 20.90 
CAST IRON PIPE 
Per Net Ton 
6-in. larger, del’d 
CD ans crannceeen - -$40.40 to $41.40 
4-in., del’d Chicago...... 43.40 to 44.40 
6-in., and larger, del’d New York.. 35.30 
4-in., del’d New York ........ -- 38.30 
6-in., and larger, Birm’ham ...... 33.00 
4- in., Birmingham ...... seveecees 36.00 
“Class * and gas pipe, $3 extra. 
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Pig Iron, Ores, Ferroalloys 


>» VALLEY 4 


Per Gross ton, f.o.b. Valley furnace: 


Basie pens sob0606)6k0e000000 0008 $13.50 

mer 15.00 
Gr By DeESS .cccvecccccvcccces --. 14.50 
N 2 ff iry 14.50 
No. 3 foundry é . 14.00 
Malieable $14.50 to 15.00 


Low phos., copper free 23.00 to 25.00 


Freight rate to Pittsburgh or Cleveland 


Aiet ‘ e1 ac 
listrict, $1.89 


» PITTSBURGH 4 


Per Gross ton, f.0.b. Pittsburgh district 
furnace: 


BOR acuncsivacivssrcvsvevd eee + $14.00 
Pe, i EE cccercceccsecscéaens 15.00 
No. 3 foundry : : ~eee 14.50 
Malleable oeceue . eo» 15.00 
Bessemer... ne eseees Se 

Freight rates to points i Pittsburgh 

trict range from 6%c. to $1.26 

» CHICAGO 4 

Per gross ton at Chicago furnace: 
Pre Bie B. Gis cccccscves os $15.50 
N’th’n No. 1 fdy 16.00 
Malleable, not over 2.26 sil 15.50 
High phosphorus 15.50 
Lake Super. charcoal, sil. 1.50, by 

rail ... . cut 23.17 
Southern No. Ses. 20s 16.14 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2, Copper free. 25.00 
Silvery. sil. 8 per cent.......+.+.. 23.67 
ess. ferrosil’n, 15 per cent...... 28.92 


Prices are delivered consumers’ yards 
except on Northern foundry, high phos 
phorus and malleable, which are f.ob 


local furnaces, not Including a switching 
charge 


> ST.LOUIS 4 


Per gross ton at St. Louis: 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
9 95, f.o.b. Granite City 


rl owas $17.50 
Malle able, f.o.b Granite 

 __e-ae . 17.50 
Northern No. 2 fdy., del’d 

St. Louls . ee se te 
Southern No. 2 fdy. del'd 14.56 
Northern malleable, del'd 17.80 to 18.80 
Northern basic, del’d.. 17.80 to 18.30 

Freight rates 83c (average) Granite 


City to St. Loufs; $2.30 from Chicago; 
$4.56 from Birmingham 


>» NEW YORK 4 


Per gross ton, delivered New York district: 
* Ruffalo. No. 2. del’d east 


N. 2 $17.41 to $17.68 
Mast Pa. No. 2 fdy 7 1409 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy...... ’ 14.52 

Freight rates $1.52 to $2.63 from 
eastern Pennevivania 

* Prices delivered to New Jersey itte 


having rate of $3.41 a ton from Ruffalo 


> BUFFALO 4 


Per gross ton, f.0.b. furnace: 


BU ostanscensesenres .. $16.00 
No. 2X fdy. .... 18.50 
No. 1 fdy ans 750 
Mallieable, sil. up to 2.25 16.50 
Ne cue ckpcs ; 15.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, del'd 23.41 


> CINCINNATI 4 


Per aross ton, del'vered Cincinnati: 


Ala. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........$13.82 
Ala. fdy efi. 2.25 te 3.75......0+ 14.83 
Tenn. fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 12,82 
N’th’n No. 2 foundry .$17 Ol to 17.59 
S’th’n Ohio silvery, BS och acca 21.02 


Freight rates. $9.02 from Tronton and 
Jackson, Ohio; $3.82 from Birmingham. 


» CLEVELAND 4 


Per gross ton at Cleveland furnace: 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy. (local elivery) .$15.00 


Wth’n fdy. afl. 1.7% te 2.25.....0. 18.14 
Malleshle (local delivery).......... 15.90 
Mhio silvery, & per cent............ 21.87 
Stand. low. phos., Valley.......... 23.00 


Prices are f.o.b. furnace except on 
Southern foundry and silvery iron 
Freight rates: @8c. average local switch- 
ine charge: $3.12 from Jackson, hfio; 
$6.14 from Birmingham 


> PHILADELPHIA 4 


Per gross ton at Philadelphia: 


Le SE aes $12.24 to $13.84 
eee, PR Pe RE wncece 12.84 to 14.24 
SS. SS. eee 14.24 to 14.84 
Racic (del’d east. Pa.).... 13.50to 14.06 
Malienble ......... «+. 14.74 to 18.04 
Stand. low phos. (f.0.b. 

east. Pa. furnace) ..... 20.00 to 21.00 
Con. b’r’a low phos. 

(f.o.h. furnace) ...... 20.00 to 21.90 
VG... BO FB o0n.0n0 50 00 4urdanevecse's 91.79 
We Be ES ohne hss oh 60 os nbues i 22.29 


Prices, exeent as enecified otherwise, 
ere delv’d Philadelphia Freivht rates: 
R4e. to $179 from eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces: $4.67 from Virginia furnaces 


2, 1933 


>» BIRMINGHAM 4 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dist. 
furnace: 


No. 2 fdy., 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ......$11.00 
No. 2 soft, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. .. 11.50 
WONG cvceseeustcusannkbectns 11.00 


> BOSTON 4 


Dealer's buying prices per gross ton: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel. $3.00 to $3.45 





Se BS Mee cccncnsgece 2.50to 2.75 
Machine shop turnings.... O6.80to 1.00 
Cast tron borings........ 1.05 
Bundled skeleton, long,,... 2.00to 2.10 
Forge flashings eee ge 3.00 to 3.50 
Blast furnace scrap........ 0.90to 1.00 
NGG: cenecicvcsteeds 3.00 to 3.25 
Shafting es oes 9.50 to 10.00 
Steel car axles..... . 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought pipe ........ 4.00 to 4.25 
Rails for rolling.. 4.50to 5.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 7.00 to 7.25 


Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 


Textile cast esecssee $7.00 to $7.50 
No. 1 machine ry cast..... 7.50to 8.00 
Stove plate 5.00 to 5.25 
Railroad malleable , . 8.00to 8.50 


» CANADA 4 


Per gross ton: 
Delivered Toronto 


No. 1 fdy., si § to 2.75 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.75..... ee 
Malleable ; 
Delivered Montreal 
No, 1 fdy., sil. 2 to 2.75 
No. 2 fdy., sil. 1 73 to 2.25 23.50 
Malleable . ‘ . 24.00 
Basic in nied ee $23.00 to 23.50 
Ferromanganese 
Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, seaboard es $68.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
GUty PEE cccccecceccece : 68.00 


Prices for lots of one carload or more; 
extras applied on less than carload lots 


Spiegeleisen 


— Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21% ... ... $24.00 


Electric saitiditl 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


SOS CRED ocivcecuccstéuanens $74.50 
50% (less carloads) ,,.....sssee0e 82.00 
75% (carloads) S66 Oveesbr On 120.00 
5% (less carloads) .......+«++++- 130.00 
144 to 16 (f.0 b. | * "Welland. 
Ont. (in carloads) ........... - 31.00 
14% to 16% (less carloads)..... 36.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
10% = .ccee $20.50 14% .. $23.50 
BEG wcscce 21.00 15% ‘J 24.00 
iy. sskeses 21.50 | 16% .. 25.00 
BBD vesceas 22.50 7% 26.50 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
OF wcccces $18.00 19% ccccece $20.50 
TH cvcecee 18.50 ISM .ccoce, 21.50 
BT scccove 18.75 IAT cccccce 22.50 
OF scccces 19.00 16% 4.0. . 23.00 
1OG cccces 19.50 16% ....... 24.00 
IED cccccce 20.00 ITH ceceee. 25.50 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. wo del., 
GREMBGGR ccccccecccccesvoceseseses 94c, 
Ferrotungsten, less carloads.........$1.00 


lron and Steel Scrap 


> PITTSBURGH 4 


Per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards: 


No. 1 heavy melting 

CE écncbecassccevss $8.00 to $8.50 
No. 2 heavy melting —_ 7.25to 7.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought.... 8.00to 8.50 


Scrap rails ....cesecesee. 8.00to 8.50 
Rails 3 ft. and under.... 10.00to 10.50 
Sheet bar crops, ordinary... 9.00to 9.50 
Compressed sheet steel.... 8.00 to 8.50 
Hand bundled sheet steel.. 7.00to 7.50 
Hvy. steel axle turnings.. 7.00to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings.... 6.25to 6.75 
Short shov. steel turnings.. 6.25to 6.75 
Short mixed borings and 

turming® ...cccseccees. 5.5000 6.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 5.50 to 6.00 
Cast iron carwheels...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy breakable cast...... 8.00 to 8.50 
TD, 2 GRUB cond oscccccece 8.50to 9.50 
Railr. knuckles and coup- 

BED cccvccncccecccogees 9.00 to 10.00 


Rail, coil and leat springs 9.00 to 10.00 
Rolled steel wheels...,,.. 9.00to 10.00 
Low phos. billet crops. .»- 10.50to 11.00 
Low phos. sheet bar crops 10.50to 11.00 
Low phos. plate scrap.... 9.50to 10.90 
Low phos. punchings..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel car axles .......... 11.00 to 11.50 


» CHICAGO 4 


Delivered Chicago district consumers: 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel...... $5.00 to $5.50 
Shoveling steel .... a 5.00 to 5.50 


Ferrochromium, 


contained Cr. 


Ferrochromium, 
16.50c. to 17.006, 


Ferroc hromium, 
e227, 50c. tO 18.00 

19. 50c. to 20.00. 
20.00c to 20.50 


. 60 to $2.% 
Namen in car- 


Ferrophosphorus, 


Ferroc hromium, 
Ferrochromium, 


Ferrovanadium, 
contained Va. 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 


gruss ton with $2 
Ferrophosphorus, 
Anniston, Ala., 
$2.75 unitage 
Ferromolybdenum, 


per gross ton with 


Ton lots or less, 
Silico-manganese, 


% carbon grade 


carbon grade 





Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 


Per Gross Te 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% 
non- Bessemer, 


Mesabi Bessemer, 
non- Bessemer, 
High phosphorus, 


Poreign Ore, ¢.if. Paddotpbas or 


% SQ oBvsaae 


iron (nom.) 
Manganese, “Caucastan, te 52% 


Per Net Ton Unit 
Chinese wolframite, 


domestic scheolite 


Atlantic seaboard 


* Quotations nominal in absence of sales 


Fluorspar 


Illinois mines + -$9.00 to $10.0 


f.o.b. Kentucky 
12, 





Illinois mines 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, 


$16.00 to 16.75 
1 ground bulk, 85 to 


f.0.b. Tilinois ws 
ha mines 


zs, switches and guards $5.00 to 
Drop forge flashings 


Rolled carwheels 


Axle turnings 
Steel couplers and knuckles 
Coll springs 


iron borings 
Short shoveling turnings. . 
Machine shop turnings.... 
Rerolling rails 
. less than 3 ft.. 
Steel rails, less than 2 ft.. 


wwe CEN WR SIM DOERR 
SRVSSSss SSRlsreurssese 


Cast iron carwheels 


Agricultural 
* Relaying rails, 
Ib. 


a 


a 
= 
Ss 

e = see 


Per Net Ton 


2 


Iron angle and splice bars $5. 
Iron arch bars, transoms.. 
Iron car axles 
car axles.......... 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... 
2 railroad wrought. ... 


— 


eanorn 
Ssessese 





2 bushelin 


motive tires 
be and flues 


e 
om 1 machiner, 


bi 
an automo 
= 1 railroad | 
ei agricultul 
nore plate 
Grate bars 
Brake shoes 


7 Relaying , 
o match. are a 


PH 


per gross ton 


No, 1 heavy ™m' 
No. 2 heavy m™ 
No, 1 railroad 
Bundled sheet 
Hydraulic con] 
Hydraulic com 
Machine shop 
Heavy axle tut 
(ast borings 

Heavy breakal 
stove plate (8 
No. 1 low phos 
Couplers and 
Rolled steel w 
No, 1 blast f 
Spee. fron an 
Shafting 

Steel axles 

No, 1 forge fi 
Cast iron car 
No. 1 cast . 

Cast borings 

Steel rails fo 


Per gross tol 


No. 1 heavy ! 
No. 2 heavy ! 
Compressed s 
Light bundle: 
ings «+--+: 
Drop forge f 
Machine sho 
Short shove lit 
No. 1 bushel 
Steel axle tu 
Low phos., | 
Cast fron bo 
Mized borir 
turnings 

No, 2 bushel 
No. 1 cast 

Railroad gra 
Store plate 
Rails under 
Rails for ro 
Railroad =m¢ 
Cast iron ca! 


p 


Per gross | 
plants: 


No, 1 heavy 
No. 2 heavy 
Serap rails 
New hydrau 
Old hydraul 
Drop forge 
No. 1 bush 
ivy. steel a 
Machine sh 
Knuckles at 
Coll and le: 
Rolled steel 
Low phos. | 
Short shov. 
Short mix¢ 
turnings 
Cast iron | 
No, 2 bush 
Steel car | 
Iron axles 
No, 1 macl 
No. 1 cune 
Stove plate 
Steel rails, 
Cast fron 
Industrial 
Railroad n 
Themical 


Per gross 
Heavy mel 
Serap stec 
Short shov 
Stove plat 
Stee) axle: 
Tron axles 
No. 1 rail 
Rails for 
No. 1 cas! 
Tramear \ 
Cast iron 


Per gros: 


Selected | 
No. 1 hea 
No. 2 hes 
No. 1 lor 
Mise, sta 
Railroad 
Bundled 
No. 2 rai 
No. 1 bu: 
Cast tr 
shovellr 
Iron rail 
Rails for 
Machine 
Heavy tu 
Steel car 
Iron car 
Wrot. ire 
No. 1 rai 
Steel rai 
Steel ang 
Cast tror 






































































































No. 2 pusheling 
Locomotive tire 
Pipe and flues . smooth 
No, 1 machinery eee ee Relay, rail 
(‘jean automobile ~ ener over . rs ils, 60 Ib 
No. 1 railroad ¢ cast ..+s Agricult. maileable . and 
ast malle ase g. 
No. 1 agric iltural ca > eable .. $20.00 to $21 s 
store plate al cast da 4.00 21.00 pec. i 
di . . t a ro , 
= Grate bars a Per NEW ENGLAN o 4.50 ae e fee and steel pive 
vaka shoe ° aa o 1 ratiread w: oS . $2.5 
r — hoes 6.25 00 | Engl gross ton D No. 1 railroad wrough' 2. = 
to gland del 1 re ‘ $2 
s t 6.75 ‘et points: ivered Re yard v nugNt 2.75 t 2.4 
» Oi +} ‘ 5.00 te - suffal $: to tails wrough : o «(3.0 
; _ ng rail » 6.50 | {Bulls o, sil. 1.75 most New No. | for rolling ht long 3.25 to 4 v0 
ie oh. are qui os including | +B alo, sil. to 2.25 N » 1 cast *S , : 3 25 to 1.50 D > DETR 
7 > dacmares Lae bars t Buffele sil Sa $19.05 Ste eee 0 to 5 50 ane buying OIT 4 
Biers i » ak 4a) . 2 Stove ’ 5.50 vy , pri 
l PH yards. +Als », sil. 2.25 19.05 € plate 7 y. melting s ces 
RR a, ei a Ee gts | Hie la 38 | Bane and ct per grass to: 
9 N live a oBes § i. ast bor es +. 5 é 7 sn oi 3S . & e 
20.006. . wl heavy meltin ered consumers’ y pe sce sil. 2.29. Li 4] Per —- te ra road) . ane turnings ort turnings $4.50 to 
o, 2 heavy m ting steel oe ards _ Freight ee 15.64 N ross ton, lemica , 00 t ‘ + . machiner $ 2.20 to 
> 20.50¢ No. 1 railt m iting steel $6.50 to $7 falv, = rates: $5.05 ee 16.14 ‘ 1 machine delivered joes ; OO : 0 Automotive nery cast 1.75 to 
Bundled sh oe wrought 1. 5.00 to e from =< $3.41 "4 ) all rail 0. 1 hvy. y cast ocal foundri ” itydraul — 7.75 to ° 
t . oF § . 3 ' o $ 1 fr 8 y. t es: . i es 
to $2.8 Hydraulic eee -. 7.50to 8 on $2.50 ae when 31 91 rail ee Buf Ne — — uy $y joe plate mp. shects 8.00 to > 
mn Jane 1 ) 2 1 an ae 0 New N : ; 
4 Hydraulic somorens d, new 6.00 to 4.50 —z ose land freig arge and "| ; a COM oe: =e ( ol : a 1 busheli ee to 4.5 
169 " hine shop oressee. ld 4 re to 6. ope to Ne ~ rail oo ght rate —— to > CIN : ‘ to 200 She ; 0. 2b ree oa to 3.50 
. jeavy a Mu ¥ : Ingle water fr ob > te u ne : ig 3.50 : 
st % Cast a turnings 8 58 te : 50 + _ rail ‘e .. land seaboa! from Ala @ealers’ bes CINNATI 1.50 Sect diippings .. , 150 Z 4.00 
. x ~ ail-an I } hing - 6 
. Heavy breakable ¢ oe 5.50 to © b+ and-water rat . MSs —y prices per g ‘ : 1.25 to 1 = 
Beary tate (steel WO 350 to | 3.75 ™ cenit tn cael ross ton: 275 15 
No. 1 low steel worl ‘ v.60 > NE Loose s! for melt en ai > 15 to 3.25 
ae pho ‘ § sees et ing ito $5.5 - © 3.25 
Couplers = avy 3 00 to ar Dealers’ papi W YORK 4 Bun Ned one lippings ** "6.00 to $5.50 Dealers’ buying ANADA 4 
lle: nN ( > 0. , | ast 7 els ! 6.5 
_ heme whe _— 800 a 10.50 No. J a y ier as per gro } Ma ae boring 00 to 1 0 Heavy prices per gross ton 
. ylast furr ° c 8.5 1 2 heavy ng ste ss ton | No. e shop S «+. 10 tO a 7 melting " : 
x irnace 8.00 t ) He avy me el . $3 } l p turnings .. } 4.2! Rails ng stee Toro 
ov og and steel 5 oe 50 ae melting ae steel $3.50 to $5.00 N 9 ae ling sings to 3 50 No. 1 oe WOeE +a $7.00 Montrea} 
ing ‘ pipe ‘ to 3.75 No. I heavy steel (yard) Oto 4 Rails | ssheling _. 00to 3.5 Ma wroug we eeeees 7.00 $6 
Steel axles oe Oto 7. . Stove plat y breakable ard) 2.00 N ails for rolli ng . cote «ROS — hine sh — ‘i 7.00 5.00 
No. 1 forg = 12.00 ¢ (.00 Mach ate (steel @ cast 5. 1.50 0. 1 ke ng : TE te v.00 Soller shop turnir a 6.00 6.00 
v forge fire 2 to 13.00 | § ine sho works) 0 to . OF Short r comotive ito 3.25 plate wee << 2 8.( 
Cast iron cari 12.00 to 1 Short s! p turnings , 2.50 t )- as) wt ail e tires 4 Heavy ax “* -- 2.00 -00 
No. 1 cast renee oo 3.00 Cast t shoveling tur BS ss a7 o. 2.90 ist ir ~ eese 7.00 Cas axle turni a 2.00 
n, oe oe 6.0 , poring nings 15 to N , ears . 7 f ‘ast bori ings 5.00 
Cast am eS 8.0 0 No rings £3 A 1.25 2 mi wheels 7.50 ; ring : 4.56 
et (chem.) °.. San te 8.50 Stee 1 blast furnace. oe oe 1.25 No. 1 a hinery « : ; 9.50 Steel be aan 2.50 2 = 
rails for re to 9. TR tn cease . 0.50to 1 5 Sn AS - Wroug 18s 2.00 —~ 
roll gf ) axles = - r ad ¢ ’ ow ugh ‘ 
ing ; to 10.0 we . 0.50 t 1.00 ae cast aS e ) @ ght pipe 9 0 2.00 
> CLE - 9.00to 9 oe re 8°00 to 1.00 \ ove plate ¢.00 Steel ealen .. 4... - 0 2.00 
Per gross ton d EVELAND ‘ oss 190 | Acricultural mal 75 Axles, wrought iron . oe Se 
‘ elive ailroad malleat 75 No. 1 ae ieee 2 7.00 - 
N a red ad a SE 1 & » 1 machi m. s C 
pL heavy melting s consumers’ malted 4.75 | Stove machinery cast races 7,00 9.00 
No. 2 heavy ng steel - yards: 25 plate . cose 12 11.00 
, Compressed st elting steel . $7.00 to $7.25 7 50 Standard ca atin : oe 10.00 
Lower Light bundle —_ steel 6.25 to "a 5 ) are ou Malleable rwheels .. sone: See 86 
ings 1 sheet st 6.00 t 3.50 se ‘ ae rooe 10.00 a 
, a amp 0 6 PIT r : 
088 Ton Dr pores ean nnneneeenes 50 | TSBURGH ices fo 10.00 50 
‘ ae shop hinge > See to Pustes < ( r tee ee 
Short shove! ne ngs 5.25to 5 50 | Structural’ shapes Base pen-he 
. 46 No. 1 oe turnings oR to 6350 | Soft a shapes eoverecees per L hearth spring ro uct 
«» 46 Steel axle  - seeees 4.00 to 4.5 Reintorein bars and sma sosce am Common See ere Ss 
n. 458 = phos ee : : sto 5 se | Cold-finished steel small shapes.. 2 85« wire nails, ba 4.50c. to 7 H 
: a “ Vired | borings = 10 00 - 5.50 Rounds k 1 screw ‘aie. ‘a Machine bolt a Se : Ba Bands 
on and sh te Le a — hexagons. ; a P23 2 » cut thread Por Cont Cald-Me. oun 
. s . shor » Oo ops a ( trate . a 1 an ; . t ant 
er Unit Na ease see ort 4.00 cae a - saoeeces® oe Carri x 30 in. = smaller.65 t Off List Ra woos pounds eee ee ; 
a? : 75 ore > under ses¢s i5e lage bolts small o 65 and 10 Lot- and flats ove 
> ae eeee 2 78 a 4.00 G - or m oq aled sheets cN in. .. oe ex 6 _ cut cnrend r.65 to 65 — . oe KS : a 
0 8.50¢ Stove pl aoe bars acs 7.50 = 4.00 ‘bun ate (Nes: 7 ae, 38). 7 Soller x 20 in = amaller 65 Hot -rc — (Ne 0. 2 ts (Ne “o4) 
e Rails wu ate ee , . 5 On te 8.00 H indies No. 24), 8.15 tubes d smaller d5 to 65 . Struc pled heete 24) . No. 24) 
ls under 3 © sath : of an ene or I x le ead er 65 to 65 rd 10 structural s (No oa 
Rails f ft. -- 5.0 5.50 | & Be coses? canes nore ap welded, 2-1 oe) al rivet . 10) wee 4,250 
— cireed rolling ....... 2 50 to 5.50 | serv. corrug. co a oe 3.65 Ct Seamless ~ 2-in Per as | No . rivets .. mS Sees +202 3.300. 
‘ ( malleable 50 to 9.0 _ square sheets (No. 28), a oee ‘hareoal i elded, 2-in. ... 0 Bt. ; autté ae. ne 60 4.2 
uol) ‘ast iron ¢ able 8.50 to 0 Spikes (less tt (No. ‘ ® 90¢ Char iron, 2-4 in .. $18.0 Com. wi wire per ce 20e. 
: arwheels ont 900 | ond large nan 3750 per z reoal iron. 4 in. oe a ” to 4! ire nails, bate 100 Ib nt off list 
-.. > BUFFAL y 7.00 | — B sasceneas J... $9.74 a, -in 24°94 fo Kees) , base per b. oeig” "$3.00 
ot Be ac, | aia ae AE | teh oe 181 | coment Stapf: base 66-6, aa 
ants: » f.o.b all si . to 2.8ik - ak e 6 vain ails, on coreneee ++ 2.00 
to 22 ‘ . . Buffa 2 sizes, p we iy b, ! id 7 , per 10 vase 106-lb. keg... 25 
, #186 - 1 heavy mel alo consumers’ Machine bolt > oe 100 count 2.90 > 5 e, 20 eau 0 Ib. .. 100-Ib. keg 295 
No. 2 1e s, 76 ver cent Gi Seamle . ; . 5 
a Rerap re i steel.. $7.00 | Carriage | = count, ent off lis Plat T. LOUIS 4 oe. 4 ~in. steel boiler tul Net per 1 0 - 
New h “ ees scrap. r, * to $7.25 | age bolts, l( 70 per ce RB ate and strue ep celts aad ubes, 2-i ( Ft. 
me Old ee. species tbs . 50 to ‘ 00 | ee ot ao 0 count, ent off list Cold, r oft ee ‘ shapes Base pe | t — d steel boiler | tut ’ 5 oo 2 
on Drop f ul. com : eets 6 o 6.50 ~ yles 70 pe i-in. yr iron . as oe a bes. 3- 57 
orge p. she 3.00 4 s, 100 r cent off stock round 2 j . i , in.. ‘ 
Ne ge flashi eets to 6.5 : se cou it off ck s, shaft | eee - 15.12 
: n 50 arg count, list “* naf , 3 : ¢ 2 
$10.00 Hvy 1 busheling ngs daits 500 | Wit rie. bene oa ie ott Hot-rolled | eewe ass bies ting, screw > BUFFALO ... $2.96 
y axle ni o 6.5 100 ck, 8 rr it of a aly. sheets ec eas eae > 
16.00 pane das; ee F 6.00 to one wire mtr soft ann’l’ ee seeee $3 00 | Hot-roiled (No. 04). No. 24 ; 36 Plates and str q 
es : nings ? oo ons », galv. soft, base se pe _ o an sheets nude ee =2) 3.6 Soft stee ue. sh Bas 
an Coll and and a! 4.00 to 6.00 Co nmon S, aeth. eee eee eae pe r | = ae 48 te Ni earths 4.00c. | Relafeeels bars shapes .... 3ase per Lb 
, Rolled shen if springs “* 4 0 ement co ot nails, er 100 Ib oe Black c 8 in. wide . wide Ip . Cold-fi ing bars 2 AE eS .. B.20e. 
sales Low phos * — ak 9.00 | On plat ated nails an keg Gal oa sheets (N 3.00c. | Rour sats ot om. i. cones aoe 
Short shov yillet crons .. 9.00 bars es, st 7 r keg Stru rug. she No. 24 3.15¢. Cold nds and | Q..+- 2.95¢ 
Short ov. steel t s 900 | ars, ban is ructural . B ctural riv ets os = wks k -rolled s 1eXx. ves 3 . 
, mixe ur as 0 sheets ds, s, bars, : toile ivets 3.75 Lot- strip 3.50c. 
Vet Ton turnt oy d_ bori nings 5 Oto 8 nn | sOeene base hoops anc rs, reinfort er rivets . 4 05¢ Ga rolled anal steel ie 3. 00e 
p turnings ngs and 50 to 6 99 It applie 1 blue ing ¢ ees 5¢ ly. sheet ealed st ‘ oo 
em Scene nes oe 5.00 | : d to order annealed | Tank riv = avec io | jeets (No. 24). ino. 34) 3 25¢. 
2 So Saat 3.75 to a C s of 400 to a 7/16 in Per Cent. 4.00c. | "ees ee . ee 3.70c. 
— ae ear — at . $3.75 to : 25 = HICAGO 4 : b. a See and smaller Off List Se 8 sa chess Dek ean were 4. 05e. 
nm axles CS «. 3.50 to 25 | ates an ss than 100 ] ; , |} Com d sheets (No. 10 --+ 3.30¢ 
: d Sof ne — . 00 Ib - wire ng (N én ‘ . 
: 12.00 = Peete te 10.00 to . ee | hon eind structural ia aia Seentnan bolts rele Z oe, | Black rire nails, (No. J0) 3.95e. 
No. } cn ery cast ..... 10.00 t a3 einfore. ba OES ccce shapes. ... r Lb. Lag ge bolts . — coveeee 60 e, base ner keg .... 3.45¢. 
c Stove canola ¢ cast aes * . 11.00 Rail st bers, pitestacuert . 8.00 Hot screws 5 ideke ‘ : | per 100 Ib. . _ $2.60 
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$5.50 Sieve erties oe anes +s Wee $8.00 er — lighter). ot. | ee aes shapes heavie Base per Lb. | ude ne “a ae . 3.400 
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PLANT EXPANSION AND EQUIPMENT BUYING 





4 NORTH ATLANTIC p> 


Ray-O-Television Mfg. Co., Long Island 
City, formerly known as Ray-O-Vision Corpn. 
of America, manufacturer of radio and tele- 
vision equipment, has leased building at 47-01 
Thirty-fifth Street, 15,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
for initial production of 1000 television sets 
a day, including parts manufacture and as- 
sembling. 


Savoia Macaroni Mfg. Co., 1535-39 Sixty- 
third Street, Brooklyn, plans rebuilding part 
of four-story plant destroyed by fire, Jan. 23. 
Loss about $25,000 with equipment. 


Mexican Petroleum Corpn., 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, plans addition to 
bulk oil storage and distributing plant at 
Carteret, N. J., including battery of 10 steel 
tanks, pipe lines, loading racks, pumping 
plant and other structures. Cost about $40,000. 
A. M. McKeon is company engineer. 


Browne Conveying Co., Inc., New York, has 
been organized by William A. Browne, 3353 
Olinville Avenue, Bronx, and Simon B. Kopp, 
2928 West Twenty-fourth Street, Brooklyn, to 
manufacture conveying machinery, bins, hop- 
pers, chutes and kindred handling equipment. 


J. K. Welding Co., Inc., 188 Centre Street, 
New York, operating general welding works, 
has taken over property at 43-19 Thirty-seventh 
Street, Long Island City, 10,000 sq. ft. floor 
space, for expansion. First noted plant will 
be maintained as heretofore. 


Belden Point Yacht Yard, Inc., City Island, 
New York, recently organized by Harvey E. 
Hauptner and associates, has taken over ship- 
vard of B. F. Wood, Inc., foot of Marine 
Street, for new boat-building and repair plant. 
Interests formerly identified with Kanno Boat 
Builders, Inc., 485 City Island Avenue, City 
Island, will be connected with new organiza- 
tion. 


William H. Kemp Co., 165 Spring Street. 
New York, manufacturer of gold leaf and 
kindred precious metal goods, has leased space 
in building at 350 Hudson Street for new plant. 


Brooklyn Edison Co., 380 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn, has authorized extensions in power 
lines in Coney Island district, including un- 
derground installation. Cost about $750,000 
with equipment. 


Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 
T'wentvy-sixth Street. New York, has secured 
contracts for elevator units and operating 
mechanisms for new building for United 
States Custom House and Appraisers Stores, 
Phi'ledelphia. totelinge $228.000. Work will be 
carried out at plants at Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Harrison, N. J. 


Blackburn-Smith Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, 
has been organized to manufacture boilers, 
filters, pumping machinery parts, etc., and 
will succeed to company of same name at 61 
Broadway. 


M-tor Stoker Corpn., 290 Hudson Street, New 
York, manufacturer of automatic coal burners 
for residences, parts, etc., has been acquired 
by new interests, headed by Walter Barnum 
and associates, who will increase capital and 
earry out expansion. 


City Counil, Pelham, N. Y., plans installa- 
tion of pumping machinery and other me- 
chanical equipment in connection with new 
municipal waterworks and system. Cost about 
$175,000 with equipment, pipe lines, etc. 


Superintendent of Lighthouses, St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y., asks bids until Feb. 14 
for reconditioning Lightship No 8&7, including 
installation of machinery fuel oil tanks, pip- 
ing, etc. 


Prospect Tank Installation Co., affiliated 
with Prospect Boiler Co., Ward Street, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has leased one-story build- 
ing, 100 x 150 ft., at 174-84 Clifford Street, 
Newark, for new factory branch and distribut- 
ing plant for oil tanks and kindred equip- 
ment. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Terminal 
Building, Newark, plans rebuilding portion 
of electric generating station at Burlington, 


N. J., destroyed by fire, Jan. 23. Loss about 
$200,000 with equipment. 
New Standard Aircraft, Inc., Paterson, 


N. J., has been organized to manufacture 
airplanes and parts, and will take over New 
Standard Aircraft Corpn., 230 East Sixteenth 
Street. Paul Martin is incorporator of new 
company. 
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Peter Wendel & Sons, Inc., 171 Badger Ave- 
nue, Newark, manufacturer of commercial 
wagons, parts, trucks, etc., has rejected bids 
recently received for one and one-half story 
addition, 100 x 300 ft. Proposed to ask new 
bids later. Cost over $50,000 with equipment. 


Commanding Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, 
near Dover, N. J., asks bids until Feb. 6 for 
forgings, including upper time train rings, 
grad rings, fuze forgings, etc. (Circular 125.) 


Signal Supply Officer, Army Base, Brook- 
lyn, asks bids until Feb. 6 for 120,040 ft. 
wire (Circular 61), 385 resistors (Circular 
53); until Feb. 14, transmitting tubes (Cir- 
cular 64). 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is arranging for 
increased production at branch assembling 
plant at Chester, Pa. Present working force 
of 1500 men will be more than doubled and 
full-timed basis adopted. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corpn., Dela- 
ware Avenue and Tasker Street, Philadelphia, 
let general contract to S. H. Levin, 1619 
Sansom Street, for one-story tank house. Cost 
about $25,000 with equipment. 


Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, asks bids until Feb. 6 for 55 
electric motors (Circular 269); until Feb. 20, 
46 electric generators (Circular 268). 


Metalloys, Inc., Williamsport, Pa., recently 
organized, has taken over part of former lo- 
cal factory of United States Rubber Co. for 
manufacture of metal and metal alloy prod- 
ucts. 


State Highway Department, Dover, Del., 
asks bids until Feb. 14 for catch basin cast- 
ings, cable guard rail, end post attachments, 
pipe, etc. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 
7 for one electric dynamometer (Schedule 
9523) for Philadelphia navy yard. 


Schutte Pulverizer Corgn., Buffalo, has 
been organized by Herman D. Schutte, 621 
Eggert Road, and associates, to manufacture 
pulverizing machinery and parts. 


Catholic Union & Times, 85. Erie Street, 
Buffalo, plans rebuilding part of printing and 
publishing plant recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss about $70,000 with equipment. 


Commanding Officer, Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. Y., asks bids until Feb. 7 for 
alloy steel forgings for 3-in. A. A. guns 
(Circular 20). 


Texas Corpn., 135 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, has acquired a substantial inter- 
est in Goodyear-Wende Oil Corpn., 26 Lansing 
Street, Buffalo, oil and gasoline distributor, 
and plans expansion, including new bulk oil 
storage and distributing plants in neighbor- 
ing districts. Hamilton H. Wende will con- 
tinue as president. 


q CENTRAL DISTRICT > 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pennsylvania 
Terminal, Pittsburgh, is considering rebuild- 
ing steam-operated electric power plant at 
Johnstown, Pa., recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss about $50,000 with equipment. 


Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, Pa., 
and its subsidiary, Midland Barge Works, 
Midland, are advancing production schedule 
at steel barge-building plant, recalling about 
200 men. Company has recently secured Gov- 
ernment contract for new suction dredge 
boat at $131,000. 


Molybdenum Corpn. of America, Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, has taken options for 
purchase of properties of Internationa] Vana- 
dium Corpn., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Vana- 
dium Alloys Corpn., Denver, and will consoli- 
date. Expansion and development program 
will be carried out. Purchasing company is 
arranging for increase in capital from $500,- 
000 to $650,000 for work. 


Industrial Rayon Corpn., West Ninety- 
eighth Street and Walford Avenue, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of cellulose rayon products, has 
awarded general contract to George A. Ruther- 
ford & Co., 2725 Prospect Avenue, for two 
wing additions. Cost about $100,000 with ma- 
chinery. Christian, Schwarzenberg & Gaede 
Co., 1886 Euclid Avenue, is architect and engi- 
neer. 


Plated Wares, Inc., East Cleveland, care of 
William J. Dawley, 1728 Standard Bank Build 
ing, Cleveland, representative, has been or. 
ganized by E. F. Haflinger and F. R. Kiss. 
ling, East Cleveland, to manufacture plated 
metal ware. 


Hollenkamp Products Co., 816 Brown Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, plans extensions and improve. 
ments in brewing plant, with installation of 
bottling machinery and other equipment. Cost 
about $50,000 with machinery. Theodore Hol 
lenkamp is president. 


Seinsheimer Paper Co., 1240 York Street, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of paper bags and 
containers, has leased about 12,000 sq. ft. in 
building at Thomson Avenue and Manly Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y., for new branch plant 
for Eastern trade. 


Contracting Officer, Material Divis 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids un 
Feb. 6 for one panel and framework assem- 
bly, and one power and control panel and 
cabinet (Circular 349); until Feb. 7, 800 con- 
duit clamps, 800 conduit unions and 1600 
conduit clamp nuts (Circular 342); until Feb, 
8, 4000 lb. ingot aluminum (Circular 339); 
until Feb. 14, 63 universal exposure meters 
(Cireular 351), 208 keyseat cutters and 63 mill- 
ing cutters (Circular 344); until Feb. 18, 
one motor-driven sheet metal cutter (Circular 
348) ; until Feb. 15, 148 landing gear wheel as- 
semblies, 148 stub axle assemblies and 148 
brake assemblies, (Circular 387); 401 bolt and 
bracket gun trunnion assemblies and 693 gun 
mounting post assemblies (Circular 340). 


Sound Systems, Inc., 7113 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, a subsidiary of Station WHK 
Broadcasting Station, Terminal Tower Build- 
ing, is beginning manufacture of new line 
of amplifiers and allied radio equipment, and 
will develop increased production. Company 
recently secured contract for amplifiers total- 
ing about $450,000. 


Aero Safety Control Co., Cleveland, care of 
Geddy F. Penland, 1087 Schofield Building, 
representative, has been organized by George 
A. Bousquet and E. J. Curtis, Cleveland, to 
manufacture aircraft equipment and parts. 


Weil Packing Co., 1700 ‘Oakley Street, 
Evansville, Ind., meat packer, is planning new 
one-story plant Cost close to $45,000 with 
equipment. 


Berghoff Brewing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
H. J. Bowerfind, vice-president, is planning 
expansion and improvements, with installa- 
tion of additional equipment. Cost about 
$125,000 with machinery. Substantial inter- 
est in this company was acquired recently by 
F. A. Brewer & Co., 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, investment securities. 


Williams Brothers & Miller, Inc., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., has been organized by D. W. 
and F. W. Williams, and W. L. Miller, East 
Chicago, to manufacture heating equipment, 
stokers, oil burners and kindred products. 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has awarded general contract to William P. 
Jungclaus Co., 825 Massachusetts Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, for one-story factory branch, stor- 
age and distributing plant, 20,000 sq. ft. 
floor space, at Indianapolis. Cost about $50,- 
000 with equipment. D. A. Bohlen & Son, 
Majestic Building, Indianapolis, are associate 
architects. 


Kalamazoo Brewing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is planning expansion and improvements, in- 
cluding remodeling of present warehouse for 
a new brewing unit, with installation of bot- 
tling, conveying and other equipment. Cost 
about $70,000 with machinery. 


Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of general brass goods, fittings, etc., 
has acquired Sky Specialties Corpn., 3651 Hart 
Street, Detroit, manufacturer of gircraft en- 
gine equipment, engine starters, .. and will 
operate as an affiliated interest. 


Central Bolt & Nut Co., 1155 Bellevue Ave- 
nue, Detroit, has been organized by James I. 
Ford, 288 Marlborough Avenue, and associ- 
ates, to manufacture bolts, nuts, studs, au- 
tomobile hardware and kindred products. 


Allen Corpn., 1040 Fourteenth Street, De- 
troit, manufacturer of ventilating equipment 
and appliances, has developed a new electro- 
wind turbine ventilator, combining forces of 
wind and electricity, and plans extensive com- 
oe production including parts and assem- 

ing. 


Corduroy Tire & Rubber Co., Grand Rapids. 
Mich., manufacturer of automobile tires and 
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ae 
ya THE RAPID DUPLICATION OF MACHINED In this period of exceptionally close margins,— 


Son, 
you cannot afford to take chances with an in- 


— STEEL PARTS AT LOWEST COST CON- ! 
lich., TINUES TO DEPEND UPON THAT PERFEC- ferior product. Only through the use of cold 


in- . ° 
| for drawn steel bars can you obtain the increased 
Cost TION AND PRECISION WHICH ONLT physical characteristics, exactness to size, 


Cost 
COLD DRAWN STEELS CAN GIVE. straightness and guaranteed machining per- 


formance so essential to the maintenance of 


bceenal cascade oll essiaaery cnstacen adhd aaa eens ass dommreasdtetten terran ee 


Se That is why manufacturers, users and opera- 


= tors of automatic screw machines always 
specify cold drawn steels to attain the full The WYCKOFF organization will welcome an 


—e production and profit advantages from their opportunity of cooperating with you.—any 


present-day production costs. 


= equipment. time. 
a Wyckoff Drawn Steel 


id GENERAL OFFICES: FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
yids. 
MILLS, PITTSBURGH, PA., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Company, Pittsburgh 





H ICAGO OFFICES: 3200 SOUTH KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tubes, is planning one-story addition. Cost 
over $25,000 with equipment. 


Highway Safety Appliance Corpn., 1903 First 
National Bank Building, Detroit, has been or- 
ganized by W. G. Coleman, 21719 Grand River 
Avenue, and associates, capital $100,000, to 
manufacture highway safety signal devices and 
kindred safety equipment. 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., is resum- 
ing production for new model car at branch 
plant at Windsor, Ont., operated by Ford 
Motor Co., of Canada, Ltd., reinstating about 
1000 men. 


Stearns-Stafford, Inc., Lawton, Mich., which 
has been organized to take over Stearns-Staf- 
ford division of George P. Nichols & Brother, 
Inc., will continue manufacture of staggered 
roller bearings at Lawton, concentrating on 
manufacture of roller bearings for railway 
equipment and on heavy-duty bearings for 
industrial purposes. O. F. Packer, general 
manager of Lawton plant since 1923, has been 
appointed president and general manager of 
new company. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md., asks bids until Feb. 7 for one 
vacuum pump (Circular 87), one mechanical 
exhaust fan with electric motor (Circular 38). 


City Council, Hagerstown, Md., had plans 
for a municipal incinerator plant, with power 
station, conveying, unloading and other me- 
chanical equipment. Cost over $70,000 with 
machinery. Fuller & McClintock, 170 Broad- 
way, New York, are consulting engineers. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke, 
Va., has purchased power dam at Lynchburg, 
Va., from Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., 
and plans .erection of new hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant on site. Plant will be tied in 
with Reusens power plant of company in same 
district. Cost over $500,000 with transmis- 
sion lines, switching stations and other struc- 
tures. 


General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, 
Washington, asks bids until Feb. 6 for gal- 
vanized steel guy wire, phosphor bronze wire, 
10,000 ft. bare antenna wire, 200 resistance 
units, brass machine bolts, stove bolts, sheath- 
ing nails, steel snatch blocks, two wheel and 
camber gage aligners, one valve refacer ma- 
chine, copper tubing, sheet aluminum, safety 
chain, 10 gate valves and other mechanical 
equipment (Schedule 2833); until Feb. 13, 
three Diesel engines, each 125 hp., one 30-hp. 
Diesel engine, three 75-kw. generators, one 
21\%-kw. generator, one motor-generator set, 


and one switchboard (Schedule 2832). 


Wilson Finishing Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
plans erection of steam power plant in con- 
nection with three-story addition to textile 
mill. Cost over $65,000. H. V. Biberstein, 
Charlotte, N. C., is architect and engineer. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 15 for 
piping, conduits and other work for exten- 
sion of foundry at Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard 
(Specification 7105), air-conditioning system 
for fleet air base, Pearl Harbor, T. H. (Speci- 
fication 7165). 


Town Council, Fincastle, Va., is considering 
installation of pumping machinery and other 
equipment for new municipal waterworks. 
«Cost over $40,000 with pipe lines, etc. 


Virginia Airship Co., Richmond, Va., has 
been organized by Richard M. Dunn, West- 
moreland Place, and associates, capital $1,250,- 
000, to manufacture airplanes and parts. F. 
Harrison Lee, Richmond, is interested in new 
company. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 7 
for one motor-driven, 42-in. knife grinder 
(Schedule 9520); until Feb. 14, two motor- 
driven horizontal boring, drilling and milling 
machines, and equipment (Schedule 9557), 11,- 
760 lb. bar brass (Schedule 9545) for Norfolk, 
Va.. Navy Yard: until Feb. 7, portable fire 
extinguishers (Schedule 9544), power shovel 
and attachments (Schedule 9433); until Feb. 
14, steel boiler tubes (Schedule 9506), 10 ex- 
haust heated evaporator boilers and spare 
parts (Schedule 9505) for Eastern and West- 
ern yards; four floor-type arbor presses 
(Schedule 9508) for Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Mare Island and Puget Sound yards; 85 elec- 
tric refrigerating units and spare parts 
(Schedule 9518) for Sewalls Point, Va., and 
Mare Island yards; 12 air compressors (Sched- 
ule 9537) for Boston, Brooklyn. Philadelphia 
and Puget Sound yards; until Feb. 7, 20 air 
pressure gages (Schedule 9509) for Philadel- 
phia and Norfolk yards; 10 lubricating oil 
coolers and 870 spare tubes (Schedule 9507) 
fer Boston, Brooklyn and Philadelphia yards. 


q NEW ENGLAND p> 


Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 20 Providence 
Street, Boston, has acquired site near Mo- 
hawk River, Schenectady, N. Y., for new 
bulk oil storage and distributing plant, to 
include battery of steel tanks and pumping 
station. Cost about $80,000 with equipment. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 
7 for one motor-driven brass-finishing turret 
lathe and equipment (Schedule 9519); until 
Feb. 14, one motor-driven wood saw, tilting ar- 
bor (Schedule 9547) for Portsmouth, N. H., 
Navy Yard. 


Durr-able Oil Burner Corpn., Hartford, 
Conn., has been organized, capital $50,000, by 
Asgar Nielsen and E. D. Wilson, Wethers- 
field, Conn., and C. M. Durr, Deep River, 
Conn., to manufacture oil burners and oil- 
burning equipment. 


Connecticut Broadcasting Co., Danbury, 
Conn., Donald S. Bean, head, is planning new 
broadcasting station, with steel towers, power 
station and other equipment. 


Town Board of Education, Somers, Conn., 
will install vocational training department 
in new two-story and basement grade school. 
Bids will be asked on general contract in 
February. Cost over $126,000. Ebbetts & 
Frid, Hartford, Conn., are architects. 


P. & 8. Polishing & Plating Co., Inc., Prov- 
idence, R. I., has been organized by Max A. 
Peisach, 85 Robinson Street, and associates, 
to operate a metal plating and polishing works. 


Milton Water Commission, Milton, Mass., 
Edward L. Hurd, chairman, is planning in- 
stallation of steel tanks in the Blue Hills 
Reservation district for increased water sup- 
ply, with new pipe lines and distributing facil- 
ities. 


4 MIDDLE WEST > 


Climax Radio Corpn., Chicago, recently or- 
ganized, has leased space in building at 1325 
South Michigan Avenue, for manufacture of 
radio equipment and parts. J. L. Gaber is 
president. 


Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., 6532 South 
Menard Avenue, Clearing, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of steel barrels, drums, etc., has leased 
building at New Orleans for expansion at 
branch plant there, doubiing present capacity. 
R. E. Hurd is manager at New Orleans. 


American Expansion Bolt & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
eago, has been organized by J. Warren Isett 
and Henry B. Freeman, to manufacture ex- 
pansion bolts, hardware products, etc. Com- 
pany will take over American Expansion Bolt 
Co., 108-28 North Jeffersun Street. 


Perfection Oil Co., Dubuque, Iowa, now be- 
ing organized by J. P. Mettel, head of Mettel 
Land & Security Co., 1220 Iowa Street, and 
associates, is planning new bulk oil storage 
and distributing plart in Eagle Point dis- 
trict, including steel tanks, pumping station, 
unloading facilities and other equipment. Cost 
about $45,000 with equipment. 


Signal Corps Procurement District, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, asks bids until 
Feb. 7 for 48 generators and other equipment 
(Circular 23). 


Common Council, Hamburg, Iowa, is con- 
sidering erection of a municipal electric light 
and power plant. Special election will be 
called soon to approve bond issue of $150,000 
for project. 


Woodstock Typewriter Co., Woodstock, IIl., 
manufacturer of typewriters and parts, is 
running on five-day week basis with close to 
normal working force. Company has recently 
secured order for 1587 typewriters from Board 
of Education, New York. 


City Council, Aberdeen, S. D., has rejected 
bids recently received for prime movers and 
other equipment, traveling crane, etc., for pro- 
posed municipal electric light and power plant, 
and contemplates call for new bids soon. 
Cost about $850,000 with machinery. J. W. 
Henry, First National Bank Building, Aber- 
deen, is architect; Bemis Co., 105 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, is consulting engineer. 


Quartermaster, Fort Francis E. Warren, 
Wyo., asks bids until Feb. 13 for extension in 
water distributing system, including pipe lines, 
hydrants, ete. (Circular 2). 


Johnsen Piston Ring Co.. Wausau, Wis., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to 
manufacture piston rings and similar automo- 


tive parts for replacement trade. Manufac- 
turing arrangements are being completed. 
Prinvivals are S. L. Johnsen, Erving Walker 


and Elizabeth Johnsen. 


Northern Pacific Railroad has started work 
on $60,000 repair job on its ore dock in Eacrt 
End, Superior, Wis. 





Hannum Mfg. Co., 634 Keefe Avenue, Mi. 
waukee, has changed its corporate title te 
Lavine Gear Co., under which name it way 
originally incorporated in 1910. Later 

Hannum of Detroit acquired control, }, 
retired several years ago and Herman 4 
Uihlein resumed control and managemen 
Company specializes in general line of auto 
motive steering gear assemblies. 


4 SOUTH CENTRAL } 


American Tung Oil Products Corpn., 
Bay Street, St. George, Staten Island, N, y, 
is considering new oil processing plant neg 
Carriere, Miss., where company has aboy 
5000 acres of tung oil trees. Cost about $35, 
000 with machinery. Thomas H. Hawkes 4 
president. 


Louisiana Lime Products Co., Easton, nea 
Oakdale, La., has work under way on fin 


unit of new hydrate lime plant. Cost abou 
$35,000 with equipment. It is proposed t 
erect additional units later. J. H. MeDon. 


ald is superintendent. Company was organize 
recently by Warren G. Gray, Alexandria, La, 
and associates. 


Emory Pipe & Foundry Co., Inc., Anniston, 
Ala., will soon begin erection of one-story 
foundry to replace unit destroyed by fire sey. 
eral months ago. Orders for equipment wil 
be placed at once. Cost close to $50,000 with 
equipment. 


Jefferson Lake Oil Co., Lake Peigneur, La, 
plans addition to power plant at sulphur 
mining properties, with equipment for capac- 
ity of about 3000 hp. 


q SOUTHWEST > 


City Council, Great Bend, Kan., has en 
gaged E. T. Archer & Co., New England 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., consulting engi- 
neers, to prepare plans for municipal elec 
tric light and power plant, and distributing 
system. Cost about $300,000 with equipment. 


Fuel Gas Mixer Corpn., St. Louis, has been 
organized by Harry Schwartz, 916 Clarendon 
Place, and associates, to manufacture gas 
burning equipment and kindred fuel apparatus, 


C. C. Yeager, Gladewater, Tex., is at head 
of project to build new oil refinery _ near 
Texarkana, Ark., where about 10 acres is be 
ing secured in McKinney district, approxi- 
mately 15 miles from city limits. Plant 
will have capacity for handling about 1000- 
bbl. crude oil a day, and will include stor- 
age and distributing facilities. Cost over 
$85,000 with equipment. 


Automatic Door Co., St. Louis, has been or- 
ganized by B. F. Weinberger, Wainwright 
Building, and associates, to manufacture 
special automatic door equipment. 


Frigid Food Products, Inc., East Ferry 
Street and Grand Trunk Railroad, Detroit, 
has leased one-story addition, 50 x 110 ft, 
to be erected at plant of Tulsa Cold Storage 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., for new electric-operated 
refrigerating plant. Cost over $35,000 with 
equipment. 


Bell Oil & Gas Co., Kennedy Building, Tulsa, 
Okla., has plans by Rex Young, company en- 
gineer, for extensions and improvements in 
oil refinery at Grandfield, Okla. Albert Fin- 
ston will be in charge of equipment pur 
chases. Installation will include machinery for 
gasoline production, two refractionating 
towers, pressure vessels, oil skimming and 
= equipment Cost about $100,000 com- 
plete. 


Adamson Coal Co., Yale Avenue and 
Eleventh Strect, Tulsa, Okla., plans rebuilding 
part of coal tipple, recently damaged by fire. 
Henry Adamson is president. 


Guillary Refining Co., Kilgore, Tex., is ar 
ranging early rebuilding of part of oil re 
finery recently damaged by fire. Loss over 
$35,000 including equipment. W. L. Williams 
is manager. 


q PACIFIC COAST > 


Sierra Brewing Corpn., 639 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Charles S. Forve, man- 
ager, has acquired former plant of Mathie 
Brewing Co., North Main Street, and will re 
model for new works. New machinery will 
be installed, to cost about $150,000 of total of 
$250,000 scheduled for program. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, asks bids unti] March 8 for 
new steel floating dock at naval operating base, 
San Diego, 89314 ft. long, 60 ft. beam, with 
closed bow and hinged gate at stern, includ- 
ing oil engine-generator, pumping machinery, 
piping, light and power system, and other 
accessory equipment (Specification 6352). 
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Uniform in quality always, Anaconda Electric Zinc is guaranteed 
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What the Machine Has Done to Us 


(Continued from Page 191) 


ures, including that of the Westing- 
house company and of ten New York 
banks within a single wetk. There 
occurred a violent “tight money” panic 
in the fall, marked by deposit of $25,- 
000,000 of Federal funds in New York 
banks. Clearing house certificates 
were in use and moratoria declared, 
with numerous bank suspensions 
throughout the country. The acute 
panic stage had passed by the end of 
the year. 


During 1908, railroad “baiting” was 
continued, but the heavy fine against 
the Standard Oil Co. was set aside by 
the courts and there was a good bond 
market by the latter half of the year. 
Taft was elected to the Presidency and 
the Payne-Aldrich high tariff bill was 
enacted in 1909. The aggregate value 
of crops continued high. Anti-trust 
suits and strikes continued to harass 
business into 1911. 


In 1911, a suit to dissolve the United 
States Steel Corpn. was instituted. 


The year 1912 saw the three-cor- 
nered fight in which the Republican 
vote was split between Taft and 
Roosevelt and Wilson was elected. 
“Trust-busting” activities continued 
throughout this and the following 
year. 

In October, 1913, the Underwood 
tariff bill was enacted and the Su- 
preme Court sustained the power of 
the State utilities commissions in the 
Minnesota rate cases. The Federal 
Reserve Act was signed Dec. 23, 1913. 


The World War 


The year 1914 is memorable as hav- 
ing marked the outbreak of the World 
War, when Austria declared war on 
Serbia, July 28. All was confusion as 
country after country was drawn into 
the conflict, panic ensued and the New 
York Stock Exchange was closed July 
31 to Dec. 12. The European com- 
batants withdrew their gold balances 
from this country, but war orders be- 
gan to stimulate business while aggre- 
gate crop values were high. As war 
orders began to mount and industry 
to hum, court decisions became more 
favorable to railroads and other cor- 
porations. 


In 1915, gold began to flow back, fol- 
lowed by an Anglo-French and other 
loans for the purchase of munitions. 
High crop prices with large yields re- 
sulted in large agricultural purchasing 
power and industry was swinging into 
its war-time stride. Wages and prices 
rose. With the expansion of activity 
came credit expansion, the Anglo- 
French and other loans of 1915 being 
followed by further Anglo-French 
loans in 1916 and later in the same 
year a Russian loan. Aggregate value 
of farm crops had been reaching new 
record highs year after year when 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was en- 
acted in July, 1916. Railroad train- 


men submitted their 8-hr. day de- 
mands to arbitration as the railroads 
headed into financial difficulties. 


Another memorable year was 1917. 
We entered the European conflict 
April 6. Credit expansion continued 
as the British War Loan was fol- 
lowed by the First Liberty Loan and 
the Second Liberty Loan. With our 
own entry as combatants came food 
control and price fixing of wheat, 
coal, sugar, coffee, copper, steel and 
so forth. The War Industries- Board 
was organized, a director of transpor- 
tation appointed and the Shipping 
Board established. Finally the United 
States Government took over the rail- 
roads and established new and higher 
wage scales. 


In 1918 we had rationing of coal, 
electricity, foods and so on. Then 
came the Third Liberty Loan and the 
War Finance Corporation. Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness were is- 
sued and more foreign credits ex- 
tended. Then came the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. The Armistice was signed Nov. 
11. 


The year of 1919 was in all respects 
most abnormal. Every activity of the 
country was pitched to a high key. 
Labor troubles were numerous and in- 
cluded the Boston police strike. Credit 
was further extended by the sale of 
the Victory Loan bonds. Wages were 
increased and crop prices high. 


Commodity Prices Reach Peak 


In 1920, the wholesale commodity 
price index reached its peak, but be- 
fore the year was over retail prices 
were drastically cut and commodity 
prices began a collapse. In analyzing 
the events of this year it is important 
to remember the highly excitable con- 
dition of the public mind, still keyed 
to the war tempo. It is important also 
to remember that the rapidly rising 
commodity prices throughout the war 
and immediately following created an 
eagerness to accumulate inventories so 
as to benefit by the rise in value. Con- 
tractors for future delivery were com- 
pelled to cover their requirements far 
in advance lest they be unable to get 
goods and materials at the prices fig- 
ured in the contracts. The commodity 
price break of that year was there- 
fore conditioned by no ordinary lag 
of consumption behind current pro- 
ductive capacity but was really a com- 
modity panic unnaturally accelerated 
by the threat of enormous accumu- 
lated stocks of goods hanging over the 
market. 

The year 1921 brought scattered 
wage rate reductions and further price 
declines. 

In May, 1922, the Immigation Re- 
striction Act was passed. The year 
was marked by widespread strikes 
especially on the railroads and in the 
coal mines. Most of the major strikes 





were settled by the end of the year 
Large issues of securities were soli, 


In 1923, prices and wages rose, 


In 1924, Coolidge was elected 
Heavy financing was floated. Highe 
crop prices raised farmer purchasj 
power and thus stimulated industry, 


The year 1925 saw $2 wheat. Eng. 
land returned to the gold standar 
A large volume of new securities was 
sold. This was also the year of the 
Florida real estate inflation ani 
showed a marked increase in install. 
ment selling. 


In 1926, conditions were somewhat 
unsettled. French and Belgian franes 
and Italian lire collapsed. Large for. 
eign security issues were sold in this 
country. 


Security Issues Increase 


In 1927, building was active in the 
spring and there was a sharp rise in 
grain prices on unfavorable crop re- 
ports. Large domestic and foreign 
security issues were again financed. 


In 1928, mail order sales showed an 
increase, reflecting farmer purchasing 
power. Steel orders also were good. 
Extensive foreign and domestic bond 
issues were sold. The Farm Board 
announced advances on wheat at $1.25 
per bushel. Hoover was elected. 


In 1929, wage rates were increased 
and the Federal Reserve Board, in 
February, issued a warning against 
further expansion of _ speculative 
credit. The sale of foreign bond issues 
in the United States was retarded, 
but there were large issues of do- 
mestic stocks. The Farm Relief Bill 
was enacted. Automobile production 
for the first half year was at a record 
high level. There were enormous of- 
ferings of investment trust securities 
between June and September. Stock 
prices collapsed in September, demor- 
alizing the market and resulting ina 
drastic contraction of industry. 


In 1930, in spite of the drastic con- 
traction and many sharp declines in 
specific commodity prices, there per- 
sisted a widespread feeling that only 
courage was needed to restore “pros- 
perity.” Industrial stock prices had 
regained, at one point, half their loss. 
There was much discussion of our pas- 
sage from the position of a debtor 
nation to that of a creditor nation. 
Many felt that, with that transition, 
business could be maintained on a high 
level only by financing the operations 
of our debtors. In spite of the wart- 
ing of the drastic market decline 
the preceding fall, large issues of new 
foreign and domestic securities were 
sold in the spring of 1930 and a Ger 
man loan of $98,250,000 was placed 
in this country, followed by an Aus- 
trian loan. The rise of Hitlerism in 
Germany, however, unsettled con 
fidence and foreign bond prices col- 
lapsed. Renewed liquidation followed, 
resulting in the failures of several 
important New York Stock Exchange 
houses and, subsequently, outbreaks 
of bank failures in various parts of 
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the country affecting both large metro- 
politan banks and groups of “coun- 
try banks.” 


The further declines in stocks, 
bonds and in commodity prices, in in- 
dustrial and trade activity, and in em- 
ployment and wage distributions are 
of too recent memory to require re- 
telling. 


This brief historical summary, 
partly quoted, partly abstracted and 
partly expanded from Warren M. Per- 
sons’ arrangement of information 
from the supplement to the Review of 
Economic Statistics for July, 1920, 
and from other sources, aims only to 
select certain events which would ap- 
pear to have a direct bearing on the 
operations of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States and to 
have influenced the phases studied, in 
one way or another. 


Repeating Economic Sequences 


The intention here is not primarily 
to record a succession of historical 
events (on which there are ample data 
available in histories) but to collect 
certain typical classes of events and 
to show how, time after time, the 
whole economic structure of the nation 
has been shaken to its very founda- 
tions and to show how closely certain 
sequences have been repeated. It will 
be amazing to note, as the various 
phases are developed, how this vast 
and complex structure has figuratively 
been turned topsy-turvy time after 
time and yet seems to have held 
through it all very closely to certain 
apparently basic trends. 


The disturbances, of course, are of 
greater extent as they occur in a 
structure of greater magnitude. By 
virtue of this growing magnitude in 
the body in which these disturbances 
occur, they may have been more nearly 
proportional than many have thought. 


The apparent exception lies in the 
almost continuous expansion of credit 
year after year throughout the 15- 
year period from 1914 to 1929. It 
might have been expected that no pre- 
vious period would show credit ex- 
pansion on so large a scale. Continued 
and almost uninterrupted flotations of 
Government bond issues, and of 
private loans and stock issues, for so 
long a period may be disproportional 
in point of repetition. This may be 
one new factor in the situation. 


As so ably developed by Wesley C. 
Mitchell in his “Business Cycles, the 
Problem and its Setting,” the modern 
business cycle is, in all of its phases, 
inextricably tied up with our modern 
business organization in which the 
making and spending of money in- 
comes is the dominant factor. 

But the term “modern”, in this con- 
nection, seems to have a scope much 
broader than has been attached to it 
by many. We may now, for the first 
time, be confronted with a “paradox 
of plenty” of some kinds of things 
while we see vast numbers of our peo- 
ple unable to secure those things they 


so desperately need. This may be a 
situation growing out of our in- 
dustrial development, with respect to 
those particular kinds of things. 


It appears, however, that long be- 
fore our industrial development was 
conceived, when agricultural pursuits 
far overshadowed industrial and hand 
labor predominated over power appli- 
cations, there may have been a “para- 
dox of plenty” of other kinds of things, 
just as tragic in its consequences. 
Perhaps there was then a plenty of 
land and of raw material resources 
scattered over a continent and lacking 
the means of communication and of 
transportation. 


In any event, our predecessors of a 
hundred years ago, who knew little 
of machines and nothing of techno- 
logical unemployment, seem to have 
experienced the impacts of the 
changing phases in the business cycle 
with results no less severe in terms of 
human suffering than are the troubles 
which now beset us. 

Perhaps the picture was set in a 
different frame but possibly, after all, 
composed of the same elements of 
light and shade. 





Heat Treating 


Locomotive Castings 
(Concluded from page 193) 


partment. When three blows struck, 
as described above, failed to cause 
fracture at any point, the engineers 
decided as a matter of interest to re- 
verse the wheel and continue the test 
by striking the hub on the opposite 
side. After two blows had been struck 
in this fashion and no sign of a frac- 
ture developed, it was decided to apply 
the full 100-ft. ton blow to one arm 
of the wheel. This blow failed to cause 
any fracture in the arm which was 
bent into a curve as shown at the point 
indicated by an arrow in Fig. 3. A 
very slight check was developed in the 
rim next to one of the supports by 
this last blow. 


Fig. 4 shows another wheel sub- 
jected to three blows on one side of the 
hub which failed to develop any sort 
of fracture. These two illustrations, 
Figs. 3 and 4, show the distortion 
caused by the drop tests described. 
It will be noted that a slot had been 
previously cut in the rim (% in. 
wide by 2 in. deep) to determine 
solidity. 

Heat-treated carbon steel castings 
offer the designing engineer an 
economical solution for many of his 
problems which call for higher physi- 
cal properties than ordinary annealed 
or normalized steel affords. The same 
improvement (and more) is of course 
possible with alloy steels heat treated 
by quenching and drawing, as com- 
pared with the same steels treated in 
the usual manner. 


There is a greater improvement pos- 
sible in steel casting properties by 





quenching and drawing as compare 
with annealing, than there is by ap. 
nealing as compared with the “as cagt? 
condition, 





Cooper-Bessemer Corpn, 
Celebrates Centenary 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corpn., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, one of the oldest build. 
ers in the United States of oil and 
gas engines, is celebrating its cen. 
tenary. Two brothers, Charles and 
Elias Cooper, built a small iron foun. 
dry at Mount Vernon in 1833 and 
thereby laid the foundation for a busi. 
ness now valued at $8,000,000. 


The C. & G. Cooper Co. first made 
castings for plows, carding machines 
and saw mill machinery. A few years 
after the cupola fan with its horse 
power rig was constructed the panic of 
1837 threatened to wipe out the im 
fant industrial plant, but the brother 
hung on, and a little more than a de 
cade later built the first steam locom& 
tive manufactured west of the 
ghenies. It was delivered to the Ba 
timore & Ohio Railroad and was fok 
lowed by others of the same type. © 


Recurring panics made _periodi¢ 
threats at the expanding company, 
the Coopers issued scrip when money 
became scarce and the fiat was hom 
ored throughout central Ohio. 2 


In the late 50’s the Coopers designed 
and built the Corliss engine for dis 
tribution in the West and they shared 
for many decades in the popular re 
ception of that famous old steam 
plant. 


With the turn of the century, the 
Cooper company was widely noted as 
builders of high-powered steam en- 
gines and at that time it began to turn 
to the new natural gas and petroleum 
industries. Across the border, in 
Pennsylvania, the founders of the 
Bessemer Gas Engine Co. were start- 
ing to supply clutches for engines in 
the oil fields and the two companies 
grew along similar lines. 

The Cooper and the Bessemer com- 
panies had so paralleled their activi- 
ties by 1929 that the former made a 
purchase of the latter, and the present 
corporation was organized. 


New Coal Rate Granted 
to Valley Interests 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Authority 
has been given the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads by the ‘Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish a propor- 
tional rate of $1.02 a net ton on bitumi- 
nous coal, ex-river, from Colona, Pa. 
to Canton and Massillon, Ohio, with- 
out observing the long-and-short haul 
provision of the interstate commerce 
act. The lower rates were asked by 
these two carriers to enable them to 
compete with ex-river rates main- 
tained by the Pennsylvania from Con- 
way, Pa., to the same destinations. 
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THE IRON AGE 


Here is an Alloy Steel you can 


ell AS-ROLLED- 
CROMANSIL 


# As-rolled or normalized Cromansil (a 
chromium-manganese-silicon alloy) can be 
cold-bent more than 180 deg. around a pin 
whose diameter is 1-1/4 times plate thick- 
ness. These are its physicals: 


Carbon 

Plate thickness 
Proportional Limit (psi) . 
Yield Point (psi) . 
Ultimate Strength (psi) 


0.20 per cent. 
ers 3/4 in. 
47,500 lb. per sq. in. 
61,800 lb. per sq. in. 
95,000 lb. per sq. in. 


Elongation in 8 in. . . 22 per cent. 


In its as-rolled condition, Cromansil can be 
welded without air-hardening; and tests at 
Lehigh University have proved its excel- 
lence for riveting. s Any open-hearth oper- 
ator can produce Cromansil steel without 
departing from usual metallurgical proce- 
dure. Its higher cost is justified by its higher 







End View of Cold-Bent Plate 


Note high ductility with complete 
freedom from cracking in this as- 
rolled Cromansil plate. 


Cold Bend of Cromansil Plate 


This one-inch boiler-plate grade 
of Cromansil steel in as-rolled con- 
diticn was cold-bent flat on itself 
with 80 per cent elongation on the 
outside of the bend and with no 
fracture. 


physical properties which make it suitable 
for saving weight in seamless tubing, ship 
plate, castings, structural shapes, tanks, cars, 
pen-stocks, staybolts, pressure and process 
equipment, pipe, and machine parts. Our 
new booklet, “Cromansil Steels,” gives the 
complete story. Send for it now. 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAI SALES CORP. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


tig 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Ingots Cast by New Method 


(Concluded from Page 197) 


oxygen. The total cost of this cutting 
operation at the present time, using 
makeshift equipment, cutting the 
wings singly and using an ordinary 
nozzle, amounts to about $1.20 on the 
l-ton ingot, and 80c. a ton on the 5- 
ton ingot. This can be very much re- 
duced by the use of properly designed 
equipment and the cutting of the three 
wings simultaneously. Equipment for 
this is now being prepared. The sur- 
face of the cut is excellent and almost 
as clean as if done by a saw or part- 
ing tool. An examination of billet sec- 
tions shows no trace of oxidization or 
overheating at the surface where the 
cut took place. 


Satisfactory Structure 


It will be said that the structure of 
the open side differs from the other 
sides. This is true insofar as the size 
of grain goes, but porosity does not 
exist. The hardening properties and 
the fretdom from segregation of the 
finished material are good. Should it 
be desired to equalize the structure, 
a process may be used (U. S. patent 
No. 1,836,311) which by specially 
designed rolls, forces. the structure 
next the cut into the center of the bar 
and draws the outer chilled edges to- 
gether. It was once thought that this 
might be desirable, but further tests 
have shown that it is unnecessary and 
that it is not detrimental for the orig- 
inal ingot to have a larger grain struc- 
ture on one side than on the other 
sides. Subsequent hammering and 
rolling break this down. 


Recovery in Finished Bars 


The actual recovery in finished bars 
from this type of ingot is shown by 
the following figures, which are rep- 
resentative of the 5-ton mold: 


Ingot weight as cast 10,027 lb. 
Cutting loss ‘. 182 Ib. 


Center discard . 1,477 Ib. 
Weight of wings 8,397 lb. 
Weight of finished steel 

passing the etch test 

100 per cent at both 

ends of the bar 7,150 Ib. 


Probably because of incorrect mold 
design or practice, more discard had 
to be taken from the ends of the wings 
than should be necessary. All these 
discards were due to a shelly or dirty 
condition at or under the surface and 
were in no case caused by anything 
approaching pipe. This can be elimi- 
nated with proper design and prac- 
tice, and it should be possible to ob- 
tain a piece of steel which is virtually 
a billet and requires no cropping other 
than a squaring of the ends. No 
trouble has been experienced recently 
with the inner corners of the molds, 
these being protected with a semi-cir- 
cular strip of mild steel. The life of 
the molds also appears to be about 
the same as would be obtained from 
a normal square or flat mold. 


Because of less shrinkage, the hot 
top used on a winged ingot is about 
one-third as costly as the bricks for 
a similar weight of steel cast in stand- 
ard square molds. One hot-top brick 
is used in the winged ingot in place of 
three of the same size used on square 
molds. The saving in hot-top bricks, 
therefore, including purchase price, 
freight and handling, should be nearly 
sufficient to offset the cost of cutting. 
Present indications are that even the 
cheapest grades of killed steel can be 
made at least at as low a cost in this 
mold as in standard molds and with 
a degree of central soundness which 
is greatly improved over present prac- 
tices. Furthermore, due to the fact 
that pipe is entirely removed, it is pos- 
sible to use solid molds with the small 
end up and eliminate the stripping 
difficulties which are inherent with 
large-end-up molds. 

Experiments are now being carried 
out by rotating the molds in such a 
manner as to keep a continual pres- 
sure from the center to the wings. 
This not only improves the grain 
structure but leads to a further re- 
duction in the discard. It also permits 
much broader and thinner ingots suit- 
able for plate mill work to be made 
without danger of pipe or segregation 
forming in the wings. 





Unique Forming and 


Welding Operations 


(Concluded from Page 201) 


may be bolted on if preferred. After 
the cover is attached the housing is 
ready for the necessary machining 
operations. 

In the second method of producing 
rear axle housings the housing is 
made from two flat blanks, one for 
each end half, which after forming 
are welded with a single longitudinal 
seam. Heretofore housings produced 
from flat blanks have been made with 
two longitudinally welded seams. 
This new method is claimed to be 
more economical for making the larg- 
er sized housings and the company is 
using it for the manufacture of sev- 
eral types of housings. 


Housings Made from Flat Blanks 


Blanks of a developed shape are 
used. Because of their shape the 
blanks may be nested in the blanking 
operation with a minimum scrap loss. 
During the blanking operation two 
properly spaced slots are punched in 
the wider end and these later are op- 
ened up to the edge of the blank. The 
blank is formed into a tube with its 
smaller end circular in section and 
the larger end, due to the shape of the 
blank, oval in cross-section. The two 
longitudinal edges are brought to- 





gether in this forming operation and 
they are then welded, providing a tube 
with a large end which is formed 
without expanding operations. The 
two slots are located at opposite 
points and these are now extended to 
the end of the enlarged end of the 
tube, dividing this end into a pair of 
channel shaped arms. This enlarged 
bifurcated end is then heated to a 
forming temperature and _ subjected 
to two forming operations, one to 
spread the arms apart into a Y shape 
and the second to spread them to an 
accurate shape, thereby forming the 
forked end of the tube into a section 
with a semi-circular face to form one- 
half of the banjo section. These two 
formed members are welded together 
to form a complete housing. 


The location of the inner ends of 
the slots in relation to the tapered 
portions of the blanks is an impor- 
tant factor in the prevention of un- 
due stretching of the metal in the 
web between the two arms during the 
forming operation, as the slots are so 
located that all of the stretch appears 
in the margins, which are subsequent- 
ly trimmed off to true up the semi- 
circular end which forms the banjo. 


The brake apron and bearing re- 
tainer at the other end of the tube 
may be either made integral with the 
housing or formed as a separate part 
thereof. In the former method, the 
outer end of the tube is upset and 
enlarged in the same way as in the 
tubular type housings. If the brake 
apron flange and bearing retainer are 
to be separately attached to the hous- 
ing, the outer end of each tubular sec- 
tion is swaged down to reduce its di- 
ameter, which correspondingly in- 
creases the wall thickness and the 
combined brake apron flanges and oil 
retainer rings and then welded to the 
tubular section of the housing halves. 
An efficient welding set-up is pro- 
vided for this welding operation. 


Are Welded to Housing 


After the two housing halves are 
welded together and the reinforcing 
rings are welded in place, the housing 
is clamped at an angle in a rotary 
jig and as the housing revolves in 
this jig the combined part is are 
welded to the housing with a circum- 
ferential weld on the inner side, at 
one end of the housing, while the 
outer end of the duplicate part at 
the other end of the housing is 
welded by a second are. The housing 
is then swung end to end and the 
flange attaching operations are re- 
peated, the housing leaving the ma- 
chine with these parts attached to the 
housing with circumferential welds 
at both the inner and outer ends of 
the attached rings. This welding is 
done on two duplicate machines set 
side by side and attended by one op- 
erator. After the housing is com- 
pleted with the end of the tube formed 
in either way it is trued under heavy 
pressure in a finishing die and is then 
ready for subsequent machining op- 
erations. 
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